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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Decemper 9, 1876. 


‘The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 130,000 Copies. 


Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. : 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, DecEeMBER 9, 1876. 


Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, 
entitléd “FIRST CARESSES,” and a page engrav- 
ing from DAVID NEAL’S picture, “ MARY STUu- 
ART’S FIRST MEETING WITH RiIZzzIo.” 

An EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
will be issued gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Te An illustrated Christmas Story, entitled 
CHRISTMAS AT THOMPSON HALL, 


éy ANTHONY TROLLOPE, will be commenced 
soon in TIARPER’S WEEKLY. is in the author's 
best vein of humor. 


CH A very touching and fascinating Story, 
called 
WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, 


by WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE, authors 
of “ Ready Money Mortiboy” and“ The Golden 
Buiterfiy,” will be commenced in HARPER'S Ba- 
ZAR for December 16. 

| A beautiful Christmas Story, by GEORGE MAc- 
DONALD, entitled 


THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT, 


will also begin shortly in the same Fournal. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


The first Number of the next Volume of Har- 
PER’s BAZAR will contain the opening chapter of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S mew Serial Story. Jtis called 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


and the readers of the BAZAR will find it to be one 
of the most attractive of the series of novels which 
have made MR. BLACK’s name so popular both in 
England and America. The new Story will 
have a special interest for readers on this side the 
water from the fact phat the scene of a portion of 
it 1s laid in this colintry. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


HE great mass of intelligent people in 
this part of the country at least, 
whether they are Republicans or Demo- 
crats, do not believe that violence is a rem- 
edy for wrongs perpetrated under the forms 
of law. They believe that it is better for 
every reason that an election, even that of 
President, although doubtful and question- 
able, if consummated under unquestionable 
sanctions of law, shall be respected until 
under unquestionable sanctions of law it 


- can be reversed. That condition of sdciety 


in which people fly to arms to annul a law 
which they do not like, or to oppose the ex- 
ecution of a law which they believe to be 
unjustly or corruptly administered, is an- 
archy. It is that situation which invites 
and compels the interference of a single 
strong and supreme will, and ends in abso- 
lute military despotism. These are the 
most elementary axioms with all intelligent 
men in this country, of whatever party. The 
duty of the press of every party at this time 
is to repeat and emphasize them. And the 
duty of the intelligent leaders of every par- 
ty who hold these simple and American prin- 
ciples is to impress them upon their follow- 
ers, and especially upon Congress. 

The papers are full of speculation upon 
what may happen in certain conti agencies. 
But the real patriotic character and will of 
the country in both parties are resolved that 
serious trouble shall not happen in any pos- 
sible contingency arising from the disputed 
election. That resolution must make itself 
effectively felt. And it can do so by insist- 
ing that Congress shall by common under- 
standing provide in season against any pos- 
sible trouble at the time of counting and 
declaring the electoral vote. There are 
plainly two ways in which this can be done. 
One is to agree to act harmoniously under 
the present “provision of the Constitution 
which requires the President of the Senate 
to open all the certificates from the States in 
presence of the Senate and the House, after 
which the votes are to be counted, and the 
‘person having the votes of a majority of the 


electors appointed is to be President. This 
view regards the counting as merely minis- 
terial. At present this is the only provis- 
ion. If no other be made, this will govern. 
The other way is to agree that if any ques- 
tion be raised by a member of either House, 
the objection shall be disposed of in a man- 
ner that shall be accepted by both sides as 
final. 

There are undoubtedly objections to be 
urged against both courses, as against any 
plan whatever. But we are now apparent- 
ly in a situation where it would be wise to 
adopt some plan. Under existing circum- 
stances, it may be said that the first plan 
would probably elect Mr. Hayes, and the 
second might favor Mr. TILDEN, and that 
consequently the Republican Senate would 
prefer the first, and the Democratic House 
some other. But the question in its essence 
is neither Republican nor Democratic. In 
deciding it Congress would act in the spirit 
of a National Convention, seeking only the 
common welfare, and not a party advantage. 
If it be answered that.Congress is an assem- 
bly of hot partisans, and can not be expect- 
ed to act patriotically, we reply that the 
resolution of the country in this emergency 
is not partisan, but patriotic, and it must 
compel Congress to act in its own spirit. 
The plan which is most coincident with the 
simple provision of the Constitution is un- 
doubtedly preferable. It is most in har- 
mony with the State basis of the electoral 
system, which vests the choice of President 
in the majority of the State electors, and not 
in the majority of the popular vote. The 
Constitution, according to the best com- 
mentators, makes the function of opening 
the certificates and counting the votes pure- 
ly ministerial. This has been naturally the 
Democratic view, and there can be no doubt 
that it was the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution. The States were to elect 
the President and send to Congress a certifi- 
cate of their choice, If there were ques- 
tions of the validity of the election, they 
were to be settled in the States, and Con- 
gress has by law authorized the Governors 
of the States to certify the choice of electors. 
The intention evidently is that the counting 
in Congress shall be merely ministerial, and 
such a view is most harmonious with the 
whole spirit of the electoral system. Mr. 
WuYTE, Senator from Maryland, a Democrat 
of the straitest sect, held in the Senate that 
the two Houses of Congress were present at 
the counting only as spectators; and in re- 
ply to a question of Mr. MoRTON he said 
that if two returns appeared, each purport- 
ing to be the lawful return from a State, 
the Vice-President was clothed by the Con- 
stitution with power to decide between 
them. 

But sensible men will be prepared for 
every contingency which may arise. There 
is no doubt that there might be a question 
raised as to the reception of a State vote. 
This, indeed, was considered a case so prob- 
able that Congress in 1865, by a joint rule, 
provided for throwing out the vote of a 
State. Such a case is hardly ever more like- 
ly to arise than when the choice of a Presi- 
dent depends upon a single vote, and when 
the returns from any State which would 
be decisive are asserted to be suspicious. 
That must be considered to be the present 
case, and it is therefore one for which pro- 
vision should be made, and made betimes. 
We are not of those who hold that Congress 
will not respond to the desire of the coun- 
try that a judicious and peaceful solution 
ot the present situation shall be provided. 
The really vital point» now is, not that we 
shall have a Republican President nor a 
Democratic President, but that we shall 
have a President under recognized forms 
of law. No sane man wishes civil strife, 
and every educated man knows that repub- 
lics have always been destroyed by the fury 
of party spirit. We have merely reached 
in this country a situation which has been 
foreseen, but for which we have failed to 
provide. Sensible men on both sides are 
conscious of the flaw in their party titles. 
Suppose the decision to rest on Louisiana 
or Florida. No honest and well-informed 
Republican would deny that acts of the 
Republican Returning Board in Louisiana 
have been suspicious; no honest Democrat 
would deny that there has been Democratic 
bulldozing in certain parishes. Again, if 
Democrats have terrorized the colored voter 
in the Southern States, there has been Re- 
publican trickery to outwit it. The cry of 
fraud and the misrepresentation are uni- 
versal upon all sides. Under such circum- 
stances, the simple, plain, patriotic duty of 
every good citizen and honorable journal is, 
not to shout “fraud,” and “ plot,” and “ usur- 
pation,” and “bulldozing,” and “ rascal,” 
and “scoundrel,” and “resistance,” and “two 
Presidents,” but to insist that Congress shall 
take care that all pretense for trouble be 
removed. If nothing be done, we have the 
Constitution for our guide; and every in- 
telligent man knows that the way out of 
the snarl is to hold fast to the forms of law. 


THE “NATION” AND THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


UNDER the head of “The Campaign” the 
Nation, in a temperate and lively article, 
explains its position during the last four 
months. That its course bas amazed and 
pained a great multitude of its Republican 
readers in every part of the country we 
have had constant and most ample testi- 
mony. Possibly the Nation might include 
the witnesses in what it calls,in another 
article, “the bulk of the Republican party,” 
and therefore not to be regarded as other 
than unreasonable partisans. But we know 
that they are among the most patriotic, in- 
telligent, and trustworthy of American cit- 
izens, who have been as early and devoted 
and constant friends as the Nation itself of 
the three causes to which it declares its loy- 
alty—civil service reform, a prompt return 
to specie payment, and a conciliatory and 
impartial policy toward the Southern States. 
The campaign is over, and it is in no spirit 
of controversy that we now allude to the 
Nation’s course. But there are one or two 
considerations to which it does not seem to 
us to attach any value, yet which are vital 
in any just and complete estimate of the 
real significance of the campaign, and which 
tend to explain the surprise among the read- 
ers of the Nation. 

The Nation says that the letter of Mr. 
Hayes and the Cincinnati platform were 
unexpectedly satisfactory to it, but that 
they disappeared at the beginning of the 
campaign, while familiar and distrusted 
leaders, such as Messrs. CHANDLER, BOuT- 
WELL, BLAINE, MORTON, with the assistance 
of “ Bos” INGERSOLL, took command of the 
canvass. It states that instead of civil 
service reform, hard money, and concilia- 
tion, the issues presented were outrages, 
claims, TILDEN’s income tax and railway 
transactions, with danger to the public cred- 
it, and “nocturnal resumption.” It disap- 
proves the silence and inaction of Mr. HAYEs, 
who left his political fortunes in the hands 
of unworthy party managers, so that against 
the probability of their controlling the Ad- 
ministration there was nothing to oppose 
but a vague trust in a candidate not very 
well known, and who declined to show any 
opposition to the malign influences that 
controlled the campaign. Therefore noth- 
ing remained for the Nation but incessantly 
to protest against these influences, to call 
attention to the causes and aims of the re- 
form movement, and to “give Mr. HAYES as 
much support as it was possible to give to a 
man whose political surroundings were in 
the main bad.” 

This seems to us a fair statement of the 
Nation’s explanation. But, in our judgment, 
it omits two very important facts. One is 
that the nomination of Mr. Hayes, taken in 
connection with the political history of the 
year, showed that the reform element in the 
Republican party, which we at least think 
to be the only hope of reform in the country, 
had obtained an ascendency which prom- 
ised in great measure to control the Admin- 
istration, and which was therefore to be 
supported heartily, that the promise might 
be more surely fulfilled. It is true that 
prominent leaders, men in high position, 
took an active part in the campaign, and 
that their official position gave them a 
prominence which in the nature of the case 
could not be avoided. But it is no less true 
that men like Mr. ScHURZ, Dr. WOOLSEY, and 
others of the May Conference, with scores 
of less distinguished but not less earnest 
and honorable men, were also on the stump 
all over the country, speaking to all the 
great and true issues, and only less conspic- 
uous because of no official distinction. If 
the sole issue was what was called “reform,” 
the practical decision was to*be made be- 
tween these men, with the element in the 
Republican party for which they spoke, on 
one side, and the Democratic party at large 
on the other. If it was assumed that in 
case of success the reform Republicans could 
do nothing against “the Group,” and that 
the triumph of “the Group” was a greater 
evil than Democratic victory, that was a 
perfectly good reason for an open support 
of Mr. TILDEN, but not for what seemed to 
so many readers an indirect and covert sup- 
port of him. In a word, if real reform was 
sought, it seemed to the Republicans, who 
had always supposed the Nation to be in 
general sympathy with them, altogether 
more probable under HAYEs, with the re- 
form element of his party, than under TIL- 
DEN, With his following; and if so, they nat- 
urally expected the Nation to agree with 
them that it was wiser to bring in Hayes 
and then fight the battle, with the advan- 
tage that his election would give the reform 
wing, than assume that the bad influence 
would be too powerful, and so bring in TIL- 
DEN, with all the probable consequences. 

But there is another fact which the Na- 
tion does not mention. Why did the issue 
apparently change? Not, in our opinion, 
because Mr, WHEELER or Mr. BLAINE or any 


body else talked about outrages and rebels, 
but because on the very first careful consid- 
eration of the probabilities of the situation 
it was evident that Mr. TILDEN could be 
elected only by a virtually solid South in 
alliance with the most ignorant and un- 
American vote in a few Northern cities. 
Then the question was not only is civil 
service reform, or hard money, or justice 
and wisdom in the South, probable from the 
triumph of such a combination, but is it not 
immeasurably wiser even to take the risk 
of “the Group” than to confide the govern- 
ment to its sincere opponents? These are 
plain words, but they state the exact fact. 
Mr. TILDEN’s success was the transfer of the 
control of the government to “the South.” 
We do not argue the point. We believe the 
Nation would not deny it. The situation in 
this country is anomalous. No parallel can 
be drawn between our situation and that 
of England after its civil war. The antag- 
onism of the Whigs and Jacobites is the 
closest. But there is this essential differ- 
ence. In our Southern States the slaves 
had been made equal citizens with their 
defeated masters, and in some States were 
the political majority, while, more than all, 
and involving the great future problem of 
our statesmanship, the master class had lost 
the sentiment of nationality, which had 
never been strongly developed in the South- 
ern States. The question of the election 
swerved from “reform” to one very much 
more momentous under the circumstances. 
It was whether, with all our experience, ten 
years after the war—and such a war—the 
defeated side could wisely be summoned to 
control the government. Was it any‘an- 
swer to so tremendous a question to be re- 
minded that “ ZacH” CHANDLER was the 
chairman of the Republican Committee, and 
that “ Bos” INGERSOLL was on the stump, 
as if nothing else could be said for the Re- 
publican side ? 

The campaign, as we said,is over. But 
it was because the Nation seemed to see in it 
nothing but “Zacn” CHANDLER and “ Jim” 
BLAINE and “ Bos” INGERSOLL that those 
who were accustomed to respect both its 
ability and its insight were so confounded. 
If there had been no Pistory of slavery in 
the country, no civil war, no reconstruction ; 
if national pride and devotion were univers- 
al despite all differences, as in England or 
France; if the campaign had been a mere 
parliamentary debate between the ins and 
the outs, between “ administration” and his 
Majesty’s opposition—there could have been 
no surprise at the course of any paper or 
veter. But when a candidate was nomina- 
ted for the Presidency, in the present state 
of feeling in this country, who held the view 
of the government which was the plea of the 
rebellion, and who could be elected only by 
those who had forcibly sought the ruin of 
the Union, and when the opposing candidate 
was nominated by the best Republican influ- 
ences, and was a frank, sincere, and proved 
representative of the policy which the Nation 
had always defended, that it should have so 
“supported” him as to delight his opponents 
and astound his adherents is the reason of 
that feeling in regard to its course which 
was.so general among its oldest and sincerest 
friends. 


MR. POTTER’S LETTER. 


Mr. CLARKSON N. Potter has written a 
long letter to the Herald upon the question 
of the hour. Mr. Porrer is a Democratic 
politician lately elected to the next Con- 
gress, and his views of the probable or right- 
ful action of the present House in regard to 
the counting of the Presidential vote are in- 
teresting. The point of the letter is in the 
assertion that the counting of the votes is 
by the Constitution vested in the two Houses 
of Congress, and that they must both concur 
in the count. But all that can satisfactorily 
be said upon this point is that the Constitu- 
tion seems to imply the presence and acqui- 
escence of both Houses. It will be remark- 
ed, however, that nothing is expressly said, 
and it is not a subject upon which hair-split- 
ting construction is to be tolerated. Where 
is Mr. POTTER’s authority for the assertion 
that the counting of the vote is vested by 
the Constitution in the two Houses of Con- 
gress? The Constitution says only, “The 
President of the Senate shall in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted.” Thus the Constitution 
provides only for the presence of the two 
Houses, and nothing more. It does not even 
say that they shall appoint tellers to count 
the votes. But long practice upon sound 
reasons has established the selection of tell- 
ers for that purpose 

It will not be alleged that the Constitu- 
tion, in the words we have quoted, provides 
for any thing more than a purely ministerial 
function. The Houses are to be present, the 
certificates are to be opened, and the votes 
counted. In order that the government 
may lawfully and unintermittedly continue 
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in operation, the Constitution ordains that 
the two Houses of Congress shall be present 
when the certified action of the States in re- 
gard to the Presidency is ascertained. If 
either House withdraws under any pretense 
whatever, it must produce the authority of 
Chancellor KENT, who 
is, perhaps, as great a constitutional anu- 
thority as Mr. PoTrer, says: “I presume, in 
the absence of all legislative provision on 
the subject, that the President of the Senate 
counts the votes and declares the result, and 
that the two Houses are present only as spec- 
tators to witness the fairness and accuracy 
of the transaction, and to act only if no choice 
be made by the electors.” This is the simple 
and unavoidable construction of the words 
of the Constitution, and if there be, in the 
words of Chancellor KENT, no “ legislative 
provision,” the assumption of Mr. POTTER 
that both Houses must concur in the count 
is wholly unfounded. _ In the absence of 
law, they have no power to do any thing 
but witness the fairness and accuracy of the 
count. 

It is true, as Mr. PoTTer asserts, that 
legislative provision has sometimes been 
made in regard to rejecting the vote of a 
State. While such provision lasted, it was 
law, and binding until reversed. But there 
is now no such provision, and we do not 
understand Mr. PoTTER to allege that there 
is. His suggestion is simply revolutionary. 
It is that, in the absence of law, the House 
an in the present emergency “take notice 
of the public fact that the vote returned by 
the KELLOGG electors was not the lawful 
vote of the State of Louisiana, and so de- 
cline to receive and count it.” Mr, Por- 
TER’S argument for this extraordinary posi- 
tion is, in effect, that the vote of Louisiana 
for Mr. TILDEN is as much “a public fact” 
as the death of Mr. GREELEY in 1872, Upon 
such an argument Mr. POTTER suggests a 
possible course which would take the risk 
of reversing every tradition of the republic, 
would abandon the sanction of law in a 
perilous crisis, and invite the consequences. 
If, as we say elsewhere, Congress should 
agree upon some “legislative provision” to 
avoid possible difficulty, it would be a pa- 
triotic and welcome course. But if it does 
not, there is nothing but the plain provision 
of the Constitution upon which to rest, and 
it would not fail to sustain the peace of the 
country. 

The vote of the State of Louisiana, as of 
New York and of all the other States, can be 
lawfully known in one way, and in one only, 
and that is the way which the law desig- 
nates, If the forms of law are to be set 
aside for what Mr. PoTrer ealls “public 
fact,” that is to say, in this case, partisan 
asseveration, we should be in an anarchy 
beyond Mexico. Unless the two Houses 
shall make some legislative provision for 
the disposition of any question that may be 
raised to the counting of the vote as re- 
turned, the withdrawal or non-concurrence 
of either House would be plainly revolution- 
ary. If the Democratic majority should de- 
cide to withdraw under any such preposter- 
ous pretense as that of Mr. PoTTer’s letter, 
and proceed to elect a President, it would 
be what Mapison called “ parricidal trea- 
son.” It would have invoked the fierce and 
incalculable forces of revolution to correct 
what, if it were a public wrong, would nev- 
ertheless have been accomplished under the 
forms of law, which themselves offer a rem- 
edy that would be surely applied. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
MAJORITY. 


DURING the present political discussion 
there is frequent reference to the popular 
majority which Mr. TILDEN has conediie 
received. He is also called in some papers 
“the choice of the people.” Do the Demo- 
cratic papers that speak in this manner de- 
sire that the State basis of the electoral vote 
should be destroyed? The popular major- 
ity has constitutionally no more to do with 
the election of the President than with the 
succession of the Emperor of China, and the 
choice of the people in the lawful sense is 
the candidate who has received the lawful 
majority lawfully ascertained and declared. 
In a country where so large a proportion of 
the voters in the great cities are of foreign 
birth, and are necessarily unacquainted with 
the character of our elective system, this 
constant appeal to the popular majority in 
a Presidential contest is mere mischievous 
demagoguery. The foreign-born voter, who 
understands by a republic a government of 
the numerical majority upon all occasions, 
has no conception whatever of a represent- 
ative republican system. Mr. MADISON, one 
of the most sagacious and earnest of polit- 
ical students and observers, held that the 
problem of our system, as of all popular gov- 
ernment, was the protection of minorities 
—in other words, the wise restraint of the 
majority. He thought this defense admi- 
rably secured by our peculiar “ checks and 
balances.” 


To insist upon the popular majority re- 
ceived by a Presidential candidate is to 
strengthen the tendency to convert our re- 
publican system into a huge centralized de- 
mocracy, in which liberty would surely per- 
ish. We venture to believe that no truly 
intelligent and honest Democret has any 
wish to see our constitutional republic 
merged in the immediate rule of numbers 
either in the Senatorial or Presidential elec- 
tions. He doubtless prefers American re- 
publicanism to French democracy, One of 
the “ NAPOLEON ideas” was that it was the 
tendency of a democracy to express itself 
in a unit, ora single person. Hence his per- 
sonal despotism, resting upon the plebiscite. 
That is a Latin and a Celtic tendency. But 
it is not one of the English race, Our po- 
litical philosophers deduce the development 
of a sound popular system from the small 
community or neighborhood, In this coun- 
try we began with the town. The Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Correspondence, which 
resulted in the Continental Congress, was 
a committee of towns. The State jealousy 
which paralyzed the old Confederation of 
the Revolution, and the false doctrine of 
State sovereignty which led to the rebell- 
ion, were exaggerations and distortions of 
that principle of local authority which is 
essential to truly free government. 

The exaltation of the popular majority 
in a Presidential election tends to the con- 
tempt of this vital principle of our system. 
It makes the fgnorant restive under what 
they believe to be the defeat of the popular 
will, and fosters a disposition to overthrow 
all the barriers that defend liberty from a 
majority. The reasons for our elective sys- 
tem of a State majority were conclusive a 
hundred years ago, and they have not lost 
their cogency by the lapse of time. Yet it 
is significant that the insistence upon the 
mere majority of the aggregate mass of vot- 
ers proceeds latterly from the Democratic 
party, which has been supposed to be the 
peculiar depositary of the doctrine of State 
rights—a doctrine directly opposed to that 
of a national or popular majority. The pres- 
ent flurry in our politics, even if it should 
rise to a storm, will not affect the wisdom 
of the State basis of the government, and 
of a constitutional, not popular, majority for 
the President. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue conduct of the President during the 
suspense that followed the election has been 
universally commended by good citizens. 
His reasonable and admirable order to Gen- 
eral SHERMAN at once steadied public sen- 
timent, and reminded us that the head of 
the executive department is a firm, quiet, 
and patriotic man, who knows his duty, and 
will not hesitate to perform it. We have 
often criticised the Administration, but, in 
common with all who have had opportunity 
of observation and knowledge, we have al- 
ways gladly testified to the perfect integ- 
rity and patriotism of the President. Those 
who talk about “the military” and “the 
army” and “the bayonet” and “despotism” 
may safely be challenged to show a single 
act in the eight years of General GRANT’s 
administration which indicates an improper 
ambition or an eagerness to resort to mili- 
tary methods. Even Democratic candor, 
could it escape the heats of party zeal, would 
probably agree that the President has never 
shown himself unmindful of the just re- 
straints of the civil law. 

The late dispesition of troops at Wash- 
ington was a simple measure of precaution, 
which it would have been unpardonable 
negligence in the President not to take. 
We believe that there are very few persons 
in the country who condemned the precau- 
tion, except those who would gladly see an 
opportunity of trouble left open. Professor 
SuMNER, of Yale College, upon his return 
from Louisiana, wrote a letter in which he 
said that “the Federal arms are still enfor- 
cing the wrong.” What is the meaning of 
his words? Do rational men, in the face 
of experience and of testimony, suppdse that 
if the national arms were not present, the 
board would not be overthrown by the mob 
of New Orleans if they did not do what it 
wished? There is no question now of the 
misdeeds of carpet-baggers, scalawags, and 
unworthy agents of the government, which 
are unquestionably to be remedied. But 
does Professor SUMNER mean that the law 
creating the Returning Board is a bad law, 
and therefore its action should not be re- 
garded? He says that “the law which 
commands obedience because it is the will 
of the governed, is one thing. The law 
which the people who live under it @pver 
consented to and never made, is another 
thing.” If this means any thing to the 
purpose, it is that the government and laws 
of Louisiana, not having been made by the 
consent of the people, are mere tyranny and 
unconstitutional, and all action under them, 
including the late election, is practically 
void. 
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On the other hand, nobody believes that 
the vote in the Feliciana parishes, as re- 
turned, expresses the will of the people of 
those parishes, And if not, what has in- 
terfered and prevented? Is it possible that 
an intelligent man can suppose that the sit- 
uation in Louisiana is due solely to “ Fed- 
eral interference,” or that there is any safe 
solution of the problem which men of all 
parties acknowledge to exist there, except 
under existing forms of law? Certainly no 
good citizen would wish an outbreak any 
where at this time. And all that the Pres- 
ident has done is to provide for keeping or- 
der under the law. Those who denounce 
this as Federal interference merely encour- 
age disorder. 


PERSONAL. 


A CONNOISSEUR, writing In the Tribune, says 
that GOETHE loved the vintage of Johbannisberg ; 
HUMBOLDT, Sauterne; TALLEYRAND, Chateau 
Margaux. RICHELIEU was devoted to Médoc, 
and RuBens to Marsala, FREDERICK the Great, 
like a good many other persons, had a particu- 
lar affection for Tokay. Napoteon preferred 
Chambertin, but liked black coffee even better. 
PETER the Great thonght Madeira the best of 
wines, but regarded brandy as superior to all 
other drinks. RABELAIS thought that “the di- 
vine bottle’ never looked more admirable than 
when filled with Chablis. Marshal Saxe had a 
decided predilection for Champague; while the 
severity of CROMWELL’S countenance Is said to 
have occasionally relaxed at the sight of a pipe 
of Malmsey. The Emperor CHar.es V. would 
plan his campaigns and devise more stringent 
laws for the repression of heresy over a flagon 
of good Alicante wine.” His rival, Francis L., 
consoled himself for the loss of every thing but 
honor with a cup of Xeres, or, as we should say, 
a glass of sherry. 

—It does seem that whenever a man becomes 
in any sense a public character or does a notably 
benevolent act, y* newspaper man doth forth- 
with proceed to invent pleasantries upon his 
name, such as these: *“‘ Dr. J.C. AYER presented a 


beautiful hall, costing $60,000, to the town which ° 


bears his name. The wood-work is all finished in 
cherry-pectoral, and has an Ayery appearance,” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘* Any pill-ars or pill-as- 
ters about the hall ?’—Norristown Herald. * No, 
you pestle-ent fellow. But there is a little mor- 
tar; and as for the floor, they are inclined to 
drug-it. Dr. AYyerR’s own preference for the 
front of the gallery is something in the way of 
a patent bolustrade.’’— Washington Nation. 

—The most popular lecturers on the list of 
the American Literary Bureau are James T, 
FieLps; BayArD Tay Lor, General KILPATRICK, 
Taeovore TIiLTon, the Rev. Dr. E, H, 
the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Colonel Higerson, 
and, among lady speakers, Mrs. Foss, of Boston, 
and ANN Exiza Youna. The Rev. Dr. Storxs 
has recently appeared as a lyceum lecturer, and 
is very popular, Throughout the West, and es- 
pecially in the smaller villages, where the theatre 
man and the expensive prima donna dc not pen- 
etrate, the demand for lecturers is constantly 
on the increase, 

—The London Pull Mall Gazette says of Lord 
DuFFERIN: ‘The imperial government is rep- 
resented in Canada by one of the ablest, most 
conciliatory, and persuasive of Governors. Lord 
DUFFERIN’S political sagacity, his tine tact, and 
his admirable powers of expression have ripened 
in a remarkable degree since he went to Cana- 
da; and if his efforts to smooth over the difficul- 
ties of the British Columbian dispute have not 
achieved success, it must be, we fear, that the 
conditions and materials with which he has had 
to deal do not permit of such an achievement.”’ 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI, though perfectly un- 
ostentatious in his way of life,died quite a cap- 
italist. His estate is said to bd valued at about 
$6,000,000, one-third of which is invested in En- 
gland. When the cardinal’s death was announced 
to the Pong, he burst into tears, and, sinking to 
his knees, began to pray for the soul of his de- 
parted minister. He wished to look upon him 
again in death, but was dissuaded. The cardinal 
possessed one of the finest assortments of pre- 
cious stones to be found in Europe. He could 
boast of diamonds of all shapes, incomparuble 
emeralds, pearls, and turquoises, and the richest 
laces, One of his most admirable traits was that, 
even when most overwhelmed with business and 
cares of state, he never omitted for one single 
day to visit his mother, for whom he entertained 
the most filial affection. 

—Mr. ALBERT Ruopes, a frequent contributor 
to the publications of HArrer & Brotuers, is 
of the opinion that our diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad are not absolutely overworked. 
He says that while in charge of the legation at 
the Hague he found difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient material to make two dispatches—diplo- 
matically known as notes—a month, and even 
these were hardly of a character to interest the 
American government. Indeed, there was noth- 
ing to be done at this post but social and oflicial 
visiting and dining. 

—Victor Huao, though worth half a million 
of dollars, is said to be exceedingly stingy. Like 
many a lover of money, his motto seems to be, 
** Capital shonld be conserved.”’ 

— MATTHEW ARNOLD, one of FEngland’s notable 
scholars and authors, is a man of striking appear- 
ance, over six feet in height, broud-shouldered, 
large-boned, large-jointed. His head is fine, bis 
eyes are large and gray in color, and his thick 
side whiskers and his hair are dark brown. His 
physique is more of the Anglo-Norman than of 
the pure Saxon. 

—The manner in which members of the Brit- 
ish cabinet are kept at their work is thus men- 
tioned in a late number of the London Court 
Journal: “‘Lord BEaconsFIeLp has had three 
days’ holiday at Birmingham, and all the rest of 
the recess has been spent either in London or at 
Hughenden, with a secretary traveling backward 
and forward every day. Lord Dexsy has not 
been out of town fora single day. He is at the 
Foreign Office eight, ten, and twelve hours ev- 
ery day. You may see him striding through the 
Park every morning from St. James's Square to 
Downing Street, and from that time till eight or 
nine o’clock at night he is reading or writing 
telegrams, is closeted with embassadors hour 
aftér hour, or is penning dispatches to the Porte, 


to St. Petersburg, or Vienna, Yet the man who 
submits in this way to all this drudgery and im- 
prisonment is a man with an income of £150,000 
a year, with splendid estates, with all that can 
make life pleasant, and an intense love of coun- 
try life. It is exactly the same all round. Look 
at Mr. W. H. Sirus, for instance. His income 
is said to be £60,000 a year, He has one of the 
largest businesses in London two attend to, and 
he has a chateau on the Thames which is one of 
the gems of English country-houses. But in 
order to earn, not his £2000 a year as Secretary 
of the Treasury, but to do the political duty he 
has undertaken, he lives in London all the year 
through, and hardly sees that pleasant villa of 
his three times in the season, and only then on 
a —- when he can spare a day from White- 
hall.’ 

—It Is stated that Father Becxx, General of 
the Jesuits, is negotiating for the purchase of 
Palestine from Turkey, with a view to make Je- 
rusalem the future seat of government of the 
Church of Rome, Jaffa is to be made a first- 
class harbor, and a railroad is to be built from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem: 

—Mr. MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, who is 
now. successfully doing the provincial towns 
with his readings, says, sportively, in the Phila- 
delphia Press, that this Exhibition of ours, com- 
pared to other exhibitions, is as a Victoria Regia 
to a common water-lily, and he declares that 


ple on the face of the earth. Schools and teach- 
ers, churches and ehapels, books and newspa- 
pers, are only almost too abundant; except 
among the newest emigrants from Europe, it is 
difficult to tind &n ignorant person, and there 
seems to be no home where the children are not 
habitually sent to school. For morals, which 
include socials, there is so vast a stride toward 
absolute temperance that America may now be 
called a water-drinking people, Several cases 


while the gengral good nature and courtesy and 
even self-forgetfulness of the bulk of those one 
meets are traits abundantly noticeable, In this 
recent strongly contested election the patience, 
kindliness, and law-abiding quietude of immense 
crowds have been strangely evidenced to a trav- 
eler’s eye. When the full count has been certi- 
fied and the final result is known, no revenge 
will be taken on either side for doubly poignant 
disappointment, but all will cheerfully acquiesce 
as to the will of Providence.’” All of which it 
is exceedingly kind of the bard to say, and kind- 
er still to print—in advance, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


South Carolina Board of State Canvassera, on 
the 22d ult., issued certificates of election to the Re- 
publican electors, State officers, and to all members 
of the Legislature except to those claiming to be elect- 
ed from Edgefield and Laurens counties, and then ad- 
journed sine die. The majority on the Presidential 
ticket he 964. The vdte tor Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor will be eanvassed by the Legislature, 
which is Republican. 

William M. Tweed reached New York on the 23d 
nit., in the United States steam-ship Franklin. He 
was immediately surrendered to the sheriff, who con- 
veyed him to Ludlow Street Jail. He has been a fugi- 
tive since December 4, 1875, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur London Forelgn Office publishes a dispatch tn 
which Lord Loftus, the British embassador to Russia, 
reports in detail what passed at an audience he had 
with the Czar on November 2. He reports that the 
Czar said he had sent the tltimatum to the Porte be- 
cause he feared the discomfiture of the Servian army 
might be followed by atrocities. The Porte had by a 
series Of manceuvres frustrated all attempts at pacifl- 
cation. The present state of things was intolerable. 
Unless Europe was prepared to act firmly and ener- 
getically, be would be obliged to act alone. He re- 
gretted to see that inveterate suspicion and continual 
fear of Russian aggression still existed in England. 
The Czar reminded Lord Loftus that he had on sever- 
al occasions given most solemn assurances that he de~ 
sired no conquest,, He had not the smallest wish or 
intention to acquire Constantinople. Such an acqti- 
sition would be a misfortune for Russia, 

The following are the exact words of that portion of 
the dispatch referring to Constantinople: 

“The Czar pledged his sacred word of honor fn the 
most earnest and solemn manner that he had no inten- 
tion of acquiring Constantinople, and that if necé&sity 
should force him to oecupy a portion of Bulgaria, it 
would only be provisionally unfil the peace and safety 
of the Christian population were secured, The Czar 
could not understand, when both countries had a com- 
mon object, namely, the amelioration of the condition 
of the Christians, and when he had given every proof 
that he had no desire for conquest, why there shonicd 
not be perfect understanding between England and 
Russia based on a policy of peace, which would be 
equally beneficial to their mutual interests and to the 
interests of Europe generally. 

“The Czar said 
the intentions attributed to Ruasia of the future con- 
quest of India, which was.a perfect impossibility. He 

eeply deplored the distrust manifested in England, 
earnestly requested me to do the utmost to dispel it, 
and charged me to convey to her Majesty's govern- 
ment the solemn assurances he bad given me.” 

A later telegram from Lord Loftus to the Board of 
Trade of London states that Russia has given official 
notice that the harbors of Odessa and Sebastopol, the 
mouths of the river Dnieper, and the Straits of Kertch 
are obatructed, and veasels are forbidden to approactls 
in the night-time, and must communicate with the 
guard-ehip before entering in daylight. Entrance 
without the assistance of the guard-ship is absolutely 
prohibited. 

In order to anticipate the attacks of the Left In con- 
nection with their interpellation asking why the mili- 
tary escort to which funerals of all members of the 
Legion of Honor are legally entitled has been refused! 
in cases where the deceased have been buried without 
religious ceremonies, the mnfistry offered a bill on the 
23d in the Chamber of Deputies, providing that mili- 
tary honors shall only be rendered to military mem- 
bers dying tn active ice. It is thought a crisis is 
thus averted. The bli was referred for consideration, 

The German Reichstag has rejected the propositions 
of the committee on the Law Courts Bill prescribing 
that persons accused ef light treason shall be invarin 
bly tried by jury, and Allowing the use of the Polish 
language in the courts of Poser. 

Mexico is again in revolution, Ex-Chlef Justice 
Telesias has himself Provisional President 
of the republic, and established his seat of goverte 
ment at Leon, in the State of Guanajnato, the Legislae 
ture and Governor of which eustain him. A portion 
of the procession escorting Iglesias to Leon attacked 
the American missionaries with the cry of “* Death to 
Protestants!” The missionaries barricaded themeelves 
in a house until the police rescued them. Two exe 
judges of the Supreme Court and several deputies 
have joined Iglesiaa. He has established a regular 
cabinet, and appointed ministers of war, foreign relae 
tiona, etc. Troops are marching upon Guanajuato, 
and the flight of Iglesias and his pagers eg may be 
expected in a very short time, No other State has 


seconded Iglesias’s movement tn Guanajuata, 


**for mentals there is not a better educated peo- . 


of curious honesty have occurred to myself, 


nothing conld be more abeurd than ° 
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THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN HALL, WITH THE ORIGINAL HEAD-BOARD. 


THE LOUISIANA RETURNING 
BOARD. 


On Thursday, the 16th November, all the ab- 
sent members of the Returning Board having ar- 
rived in New Orleans, the members performed 
the initial act of their administration by taking 
their oaths of office. - This ceremony took place 
before Judge ALrrep Snaw, of the Superior Crim- 
inal Court. Judge Suaw has been connected with 
the Leuisiana bar for a long time as an active 
practitioner in some branches of the law, partic- 
warly in State and city cases, but his experience 
has been varied by occupancy of several impor- 
tant offices, having been successively clerk of 
the United States District Court, sheriff of the 
parish of Orleans, and Administrator of Pub- 
lic Accounts of the city. He is not classed as 
an active politician, his pursuits having» been 


General T. C. Anderson. 
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THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN HALL, WITH THE NEW HEAD-BOARD. 


THE BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION.—[Srx 991.] 


more of a literary and legal nature. The mem- 
bers qualified were four in number, there hav- 
ing been one vacancy to fill after organization. 
First and foremost is the president, ex-Governor 
JAMES Mapison Weiis. Mr. WELLs is a native 
of the State, and has led a very active political 
life. He was an Old-line Whig as long as such 
a designation had a meaning. Previous to and 
during the war he was of as strong a type of Union 
men as existed or could exist in the Red River 
district in Louisiana. The class of men to whom 
he belonged opposed the ultra-Confederate school 
as violently as was consistent with safety; and 
when the opportunity invited, Mr. Wexts left the 
Confederate lines to assist in the reorganization of 
the State under-General Banks. He was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor, and when Governor Haun 
was elected to represent the State in the Unit- 
ed States Senate, became Governor. When Avn- 


— 


— 


Gandane Casanave. 


jn Louisiana. 


Judge Alfred Shaw. 


DREW JOHNSON became President, Governor WELLS 
adopted the policy of the new administration, 
which seemed to please the Conservatives, or 
Democrats, so well that he was re-elected Gov- 
ernor by a large majority. When, however, Pres- 
ident Jonnson’s policy was fully developed, Gov- 
ernor WELLS relapsed into his former sympathy 
with Republicanism. He was a member of the 
Returning Board of 1872 and 1874; is a man of 
firmness and courage, hated and threatened by 
the Ku-Klux Democracy on that account. 
THomas C. ANDERSON is another man of mark 
He has sat in the Legislature in 
both branches, and held other and high State po- 
sitions for twenty-two years. He was formerly a 
Democrat, and was evidently so considered when 
elected in 1872. He is a man of large means 
and enterprise in his section of the State (St. 
Landry), and has often been elected by the peo- 


ple when on the minority ticket. He is a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and, like other Southern men 
who have adopted Republicanism, has been the 
object of much vituperation and abuse, which 
have, indeed, only proved his marked and salient 
character. In the recent contest for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor he was the next 
in strength to Packarp. 

GARDANE CaSANAVE is an undertaker of the city 
of New Orleans, a light colored man, free before 
the war, and possessing a well-cultured mind. 
He is considered well off in means, and repre- 
sents well the ancient free colored population. 

Louis M. Kenner is also a colored man of light 
type; has been a member of the Legislature, and 
is a man of intelligence and very good clerical ca- 
pacity, matters requiring which have been main- 
ly referred to his management in previous ad- 
ministrations of the Returning Board. 


—— 


Governor J. M. Wella. 


THE LOUISIANA RETURNING BOARD—TAKING THE OATH. 


» 


L. M. Kenner. 
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HEALTH TO THE GOBBLER. 


A HeALTH! a health! Thanksgiving-day ; 
Lo! all shall join the chorus: 

On silver throne, in brown array, 
Behold! he comes before us. 

Fill every beaker up with wine, 
And don't forget the cobbler: 

We'll drink the first-fruits of the vine 
To our own Turkey Gobbler. 


Who bore the summer’s heat and fray 
That he might do his duty, 
And grew like Jonah’s gourd each dav 
Our fat old feathered beauty. 
Who but the hero of the feast, 
Who drank nor wine nor cobbler * 
To him we'll drain a bow) at least, 
Our grand old Turkey Gobbler. 


Fill up! fill up! a fragrance sweet 
Is floating o'er the table; 

He lived and died that we might eat 
As much as we are able. 

No selfish clown shall dare to frown: 
Lo! be ye king or cobbler, 

Fill up the cup and drink it down 
To our own Turkey Gobbler. 
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Weavers and Weft: 


OR, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Actuor or “Lapy Avpter'’s Seoner,” “A Srranor 
Wortp,” “Deap Men’s Suoes,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
KILL OR CURE. 


Mr. Stnctarr was told by Lord Clanyarde of 
the plan which had been devised by the German 
physician for his daughter's cure, and, after a 
lengthy discussion, gave his sullen consent to 
the imposture. 

‘IT don't like your German doctor—a thorough- 
paced charlatan, [ll warrant,” he said; “and I 
don't like palming off an impostor upon my poor 
wife. But if you see any chance of good from 
this experiment, let it be tried. God knows I 
would give my heart’s blood to-morrow to bring 
Constance back to health and reason.” 


This was said with an unmistakable earnest- 
ness, aml Lord Clanyarde believed it. He did 
not know what bitter reason Gilbert Sinclair had 
for desiring his wife’s recovery in the guilty con- 
sciousness that his brutality was the chief cause 
of her illnesa. 

“You are not going to bring some low-born 
brat into my house, I hope?” said Gilbert, with 
the pride of a man whose grandfather had work- 
ed in the mines, and whose father had died worth 
a million. 

“No; we shall find a gentleman's child—some 
orphan of about Christabel’s age—to adopt.” 

Gilbert 
more. ~ 

That visit of the German physician had cer- 
tainly wrought a change in Constance Sinclair's 
condition, and Dr. Webb declared that the change 
was for the better. She seemed to have awak- 
ened from that dull apathy, that utter inertness 
of mind and body, which both the London physi- 
cian and the faithful country watch-dog had tak- 
en to be the-precurso® of death. She was rest- 
less—fluttered by some expectation which kept 
her senses curiously on the alert—wistful, watch- 
ful, listening—starting at every opening of a door, 
at every coming footfall. 


shrugged his shoulders and said no | 


Thu, 
4} 


On the morning after Dr. Hollendorf’s visit 
she asked for her Bible, and beggn to read Da- 
vid’s psalms of thanksgiving and rejoicing aloud, 
like one who gave thanks for a great joy. Later 
in the same day she went to the piano and sang 
—sang as she had never done since the begin- 
ning of her iliness—sang like one who pours 
forth the gladness of her: heart in melody. 

When Dr. Webb came that afternoon, he found 
his patient. sitting in an arm-chair by the window, 
propped up with pillows, much to the disgust of 
Melanie Duport, who was on duty at this time. 

“T know she isn’t strong enough to sit up,” 
said Melanie to the doctor, “ but she would do it. 
She seems to be watching for something or some 
one.” 

The long window, opening upon the baleonr, 
commanded a distant curve of the drive leading 
up to the house, and it was on this point that 
Constance Sinclair's eves were fixed. 

“ What are you waiting for, dear lady?" asked 
Dr. Webb, in his bland voice, that caressing tone 
in whigh medical men address feminine and in- 
fantine patients. In Dr. Webb’s case, the bland. 
ness meant more than it usually does, for he really 
loved his patient. 

Tam watching for my child. They will bring 
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her to-day, perhaps. Tle strange doctor told me 
she was not drowned. It was true, wasn’t it? 
He wouldn’t deceive me. There was something 
in his voice that made me trust him—something 
that went to my heart. My darling was saved, 
and she is coming back to me. You won't de- 
ceive me, know, She is coming—soon—soon— 
soon. Dear, dearest Dr. Webb, is it true ?” 

“ Dear Mrs. Sinclair, you must not agitate your- 
self in this way,” cried the doctor, flattered by 
this address, “ Yes, yes, Lord Clanyarde is going 
to bring you the little girl, and you'll be very fond 
of her, 1 hope, and feel quite happy again.” 

“Happy !” cried Constance; “1 shali be in heav- 
en. Ask papa to bring her soon.” 

She was restless throughout that day—sleep- 
less all night. Sometimes her mind wandered, 
but at other times she spoke clearly and reason- 
ably of God’s goodness to her in saving her child. 
On the following day the same idea was still par- 
amount, but she was somewhat weakened by her 
excitement and restlessness, and was no longer 
able t6 sit up at her post of observation by the 
window. As the day wore on the old dull apathy 
seemed to be creeping over her again. She lay 
on her couch by the fire, silent, exhausted, noti- 
cing nothing that occurred around her; her pulse 
was alarmingly weak, her eyes vacant and heavy. 

“If they don’t bring the child soon, it will be 
too late for their experiment,” thought Dr. Webb ; 
“and if they do bring it, the excitement may be 
fatal.. God guide us aright!” 

It was dusk when Lord Clanvarde’s brougham 
drove up to the porch, and his lordship alighted, 
carrying a child muffled up in soft woolen shawls, 
and fast asleep. Gilbert Sinclair had not yet re- 
turned from.his daily ride. The house was dark 
and empty. 

Lord Clanyarde went straight to his danghter’s 
room, Where Dr. Webb was sitting, too anxious to 
leave his patient till the crisis which the intended 
experiment might produce had passed safely. 
Dr. Webb was not particularly hopeful about the 
strange doctor’s plan, 

“Such good news, my darling,” said Lord Clan- 
yarde, with elaborate cheerfulness; “ pray don't 
agitate yourself, my dear Constance.” 

She had started up from her sofa already, and 


stottered toward him with outstretched arms. 


“T have brought you your baby. The little pet 
was not drowned, after all, and some good people 
in Germany took care of her, You will find her 
changed, of course—three or four months makes 
such a difference in a baby.” 

Constance neither heeded nor heard. She was 
sitting on the floor with the newly awakened child 
in her lap, hugging it to her breast, weeping sweet- 
est tears over the soft, curly head, breathing forth 
her rapture in Jow, inarticulate exclamations, 
The fire-light shone-on the picture of mother and 


* child clinging together thus—the little one sub- 


mitting uncomplainingly to those vehement ca- 
resses, 

“ Thank God !” ejaculated Lord Clanyarde with- 
in himself. “She doesn’t ask a question, poor 
child, She hasn’t the faintest suspicion that 
we're deceiving her.” 

Hie had chosen this hour for the introduction 
of the infant impostor so that Constance’s first 
scrutiny of the baby features. should take place 
in a doubtful light. If first impressions were 
but favorable, doubts would hardly arise after- 
ward in that enfeebled mind. Only when reason 
was fully restored would Constance begin to ask 
awkward questions. 

This evening she did not even scrutinize the 


_ baby face; she only covered it with tears and 


“who could tell 


kisses, and laid it against her bosom, and was 
happy. She accepted this baby stranger at once 
as her lost Christabel. ; 

Dr. Webb was delighted. Those tears, those 
caresses, those gushes of happy love—what med- 
icines could work such cure for a mind astray ? 

“Upon my word I believe you have done the 
right thing, and that your German doctor is not 
such a quack as I thought him,” whispered the 
little man to Lord Clanyarde. 

He had still better reason to say this three or 
four hours later, when Constance was sleeping 
tranquilly—a sound and healthy slumber such as 
she had not known for many weary weeks—with 


the baby nestling at her side. 


Mr. Sinclair heard of the success that had-at- 
tended the experiment, and seemed glad, or as 
glad as a man could be who had pressing cause 
for trouble. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII 
EXCELLENT BASILISK] TURN UPON THE VULTURE.” 


Ir Fortune in a general way is a capricious and 
uncertain divinity, assuredly that particular god- 
dess who presides over the affairs of racing men 
is most given to tricks and start§, to sudden frowns 
and unexpected smiles. 

Gilbert Sinclair’s new stables had, up to the be- 
ginning of this present year, brought him nothing 
but ill luck. So unvarying had been his reverses 
that his trainer and grooms gave full scope to their 
superstition, and opined that the stables were 
unlucky, and that no good would ever come out 
of them, “There had been a murder committed, 
maybe, somewlhieres about,” suggested one man, 
“or the ground had been wrongfully come by; 
y” 

With the Craven meeting, however, the tide 
turned, and the Sinclair stables scored three pal- 
pable hits. But this was not all. Mr. Sinclair 
had bought a colt at York two years before, 
with all his faults and all his engagements—the 
engagements being particularly heavy, and the 
faults including one which the veterinary author- 
ities believed might be fatal to the animal's ca- 
reer as a racer, The colt was of renowned lin- 
eage on both sides, and had a genealogy that 
went back to his great-grandsire and bristled 
with famous names—a colt in whose future some 
magnate of the turf would doubtless have specu- 


lated two or three thousand, but for that unlucky 
splinter. 

Gilbert Sinclair bought the colt for two hun- 
dred and fifty, under the advice of his trainer, a 
shrewd Yorkshire man, who loved a bargain bet- 
ter than the best purchase made in a regular 
way. 
“He's got tie Touchstone and the Spectre 
blood in him,” said Mr. Jackson, the trainer. 
“ He’s bound to come out a flyer if we can cure 
that off fore-leg.” 

“* But suppose we don’t, Jackson,” said Gilbert, 
doubtfully. “Two hundred and fifty’s a lot of 
money for a lame horse, and his engagements 
will come to a good bit more.” 

“You may as well lose your money on him as 
on any thing else, mayn’t you?” argued Mr. Jack- 
son, who had no exalted opinion of his employ- 
er’s judgment, and did not trouble himself to pre- 
tend a greater respect than he felt. The best of 
men is but small in the eyes of his trainer. “ You 
let me have that there colt to nuss,and say no 
more about it. It’ll be afad forme. I ought to 
have my fancy sometimes, You have yours, and 
a fat lot comes of it.” 

Thus urged, Gilbert bought the colt, and John 
Jackson took him under his wing, and made him 
his pet and darling, shutting him up in impene- 
trable loose boxes, and exercising him secretly in 
the morning gray in sequestered paddocks far 
from the eyes of touts. Mr. Jackson had chil- 
dren—children who climbed his knees and called 
him father in childhood’s lisping syllables, but 
there was a pride in John Jackson’s eye and a 
tenderness in his voice when he spoke of Goblin, 
the bay colt, which his children had never been 
able to evoke. 

“T want to win the Derby before I die,” he 
said, with a touch of sentiment, like Moses sighing 
for the land of Canaan. “It isn’t much to ask 
for, after having done my duty by a blessed lot of 
screws,” 

Nobody—not even Mr. Sinclair himself—could 
ever penetrate the veil of mystery with which 
Jackson surrounded his favorite. Whether Gob- 
lin was doing well or ill was a secret which Jack- 
son kept locked within his own breast. When 
Jackson looked gloomy, the underlings of the 
stable concluded that Goblin was “ off his feed,” 
or that Goblin was “ up to nought.” 

When it came to the contest of & trial, Mr. 
Jackson shrank from the contest, and when com- 
pelled to run his protégé against the best horse 
in the stable, secretly weighted Goblin in such 
& manner as to insure his being ignominiously 
beaten. 

Goblin kept none of his two-year-old engage- 
ments, though Mr. Jackson went so far as to ad- 
mit by this time that the colt was no more lame 
than he was. “ But I ain’t going to let him frit- 
ter away his strength in ¢wo-year-old races,” said 
Mr. Jackson, decisively ; “I ain’t forgotten Bon- 
nie Dundee.” 

Gilbert Sinclair submitted unwillingly, being at 
this time very low down in his luck as a racing 
man,and anxious for any success which might 
in some wise redeem his position, 

Now came spring—violets and primroses ; wood- 
lands white with chestnut bloom and hawthorn; 
nightingales warbling their vesper love songs, and 
—imuch more important to gentlemen of Mr, Sin- 
clair’s class—the Two Thousand Guineas. And 
now Goblin came forward to perform his first 
important engagement as a three-year-old, and 
Gilbert Sinclair was richly rewarded for his pa- 
tience. 

Goblin—a horse entirely unknown to the racing 
public—iame in an easy winner, and Gilbert, who 
had takeh his trainer’s advice, and had backed 
his horse to the utmost of his capacity, won a 
small fortune, as well as feeling pretty sure about 
his expectations for the Derby. 

It was the first great success Gilbert Sinclair 
had ever had upon the turf, and he left Newmar- 
ket that night almost light-headed with excite- 
ment. Things had been going much better with 
him since January. The men had gone back to 
their work in the grimy north. Indian steamers 
were using Mr. Sinclair’s coal as fast as he could 
produce it, The golden tide was flowing in his 
exchequer again, and his banker’s book no longer 
presented a dismal blank upon its left-hand pages, 
The success at Newmarket was the crowning mer- 
cy. He felt himself a rich man once more, and 
laughed to scorn the notion of surrendering Dave- 
nant at midsummer, Wyatt had bought and paid 
for the estate, but of course would be glad to 
sell it again at a profit. 

The scheme for Constance Sinclair’s restoration 
had prospered wonderfully. Health and strength 
had returned, and with these the clear light of 
reason. She had never doubted the identity of 
the little girl Lord Clanyarde brought her that 
winter evening with the child she had lost. 

She had readily accepted the story—a some- 
what lame one—of the child’s rescue by some 
kind German peasants who had brought it over 
to England, where, by a curious chain of circum- 
stances, Lord Clanyarde had come to know of its 
existence. The little girl was known to the whole 
household as Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair's own child. 
There would be time enough by-and-by to reveal 
theimposture. Even Martha Briggs—little Chris- 
tabel’s devoted nurse—had never suspected the 
trick that had been played upon her mistress. 
The only member of the household that had shown 
any particular curiosity or desire to know the ins 
and outs of this business was Melanie Duport. 
That young woman had asked as many questions 
as she could venture to put, and had appeared 
somewhat mystified by the course of events. 

So there had been peace at Davenant during 
the early spring. Constance had been quietly 
happy in the little girl’s society, and in those joys 
which the convalescent feels when a world that 
has been darkened to the wandering mind re-ap- 
pears in all its light and beauty. Never had the 
woods and fields, the blue April sky and shining 
river, se¢med so lovely in the eyes of Constance 


Sinclair as they appeared this year, Her love of 
music, of art, of all bright things, seemed intensi- 
fied by that awful season of darkness, in which 
these delights had been blotted from her mind. 

Her husband was tolerably kind to her, but 
spent much of his time away from Davenant, and 
did not trouble her repose by filling the house 
with his rackety companions. 

Mr. Wyatt came now and then for a day or 
two, but he was the only guest during this tran- 
quil spring-time. 

Thus stood matters early in May, when Goblin 
won the Two Thousand Guineas, and, in the 
trainer’s phraseology, brought his owner a pot of 
money. 

Gilbert went up to London an hour after the 
race with his pot of money, or, at any rate, some 
portion of it, in his pocket, The rest would be 
paid up at Tattersall’s in due course, He had éat- 
en nothing that aay, having been too anxious about 
the result of the race to eat any breakfast, and 


too much elated by his triumph to eat any dinner. - 


He had therefore been compelled to sustain na- 
ture upon brandy and soda, which is not exactly 
a sedative for a man of hot temper. He talked 
about Goblin and his own cleverness in getting 
hold of Goblin all the way up to London, and ar- 
rived at Shoreditch with his pulse galloping and 
his blood at fever heat. 

“I’m not going to let that beggar have Dave- 
nant now,” he said to himsel4, “ This race brings 
me in something like twenty thou’, and I shall pot 
as much more over the Derby.” 

He called a hansom, and told the man to drive 
to Bloomsbury Square, intending to honor Mr. 
W yatt, otherwise “that beggar,” with a call. The 
cab rattled through the grimy city streets, all shin- 
ing in the setting sun, which was fading redly on 
the westward-facing windows of the grave old 
square wnen Gilbert alighted at Mr. Wyatt's door. 

It was a fine old house which the solicitor oc- 
cupied, one of the oldest and largest in the 
square, and there had been no attempt to disfig- 
ure a house in which Steele and his companions 
may have hobnobed over the midnight bottle with 
such modern improvements as stucco without and 
gas within, 

A respectable-looking man-servant, out of liv- 
ery, admitted Mr. Sinclair into a square hall, oak- 
paneled and paved with black and white marble. 
The doors were oak, deeply set in the solid old 
walls, the architraves handsome enough for a mod- 
ern palace. An old-fashioned oil lamp had just 
been lighted, and shed a sickly yellow light on 
some of the panels, while others reflected the 
crimson glow in the west, as if they had been 
splashed with blood. 

“ Your master at home ?” asked Gilbert. 

“Yes, Sir. He has just dined. Shall I show 
you into the dining-room ¥” 

“Yes; and you can bring me something to eat, 
Staples,” replied Gilbert, who was quite at home 
in his solicitor’s house, 

He went into the dining-room without giving 
the man time to announce him, James Wyatt 
sat in a lounging attitude facing the western sun, 
with a claret jug and an untouched dessert be- 
fore him on the small oval table. That snug 
oval table of pollard oak had superseded the 
ponderous old mahogany twenty-two feet by six, 
at which Mr. Wyatt’s father and grandfather had 
been wont to entertain their friends, James Wy- 
att wanted no twenty-two-foot table, for he never 
gave large parties. Cozy quartettes, or even con- 
fidential téte-d-téte banquets, were more to his lik- 
ing, and he gave as elaborate and careful a din- 
ner to a man who dined with him alone as other 
men provide for a gathering that includes all the 
magnates of their circle. Were pollard oak gift- 
ed with speech, that snug oval board could have 
told many a thrilling.tale of thirty per cent. which 
had been made, in the initiative stage, to seem 
only seven; of clients in the city who had money 
to lend, and were so good-natured about lending 
it, on a safe mortgage or otherwise; and of that 
awful hour in which the same good, easy-going 
clients assumed quite another character, and were 
determined to foreclose, or to get their money 
back by any means, But happily for the main- 
tenance of the decencies, Mr. Wyatt’s table was 
not loquacious, and the grave old room, with a 
few fine pictures on the oak paneling, and some 
valu bronzes on the tall chimney-piece, looked 
respectable enough to inspire confidence in the 
most suspicious mind. If the pictures had been 
daubs, or the furniture gaudy, the effect would 
have been different. But the pictures looked like 
heir-looms and the furniture told of a chastened 
taste and a refinement that implied virtue and 
honor in the possessor thereof. 

“ Back already!’ exclaimed Mr. Wyatt. “ How 
did Goblin go? Got a place?” 

“Won in a canter,” answered Gilbert, flinging 
himself into a chair, and wiping his damp fore- 
head. “Never saw such a horse. There’s noth- 
ing to beat him. I was right about him, you 
see.” 

“Jackson was right about him, you mean. 
Have some dinner ¥” said Mr. Wyatt, ringing the 
bell. 

“Thanks, I've ordered some. I don’t stand 
upon punctilio with you, you see.” 

“IT should be very sorry if you did. Well, 
you’ve made a heap of money, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, it’s a pretty good haul, Jackson raved 
like a lunatic about the horse. I was to put on 
every sixpence I had. I told the fellow I should 
be ruined if Goblin lost. ‘ He won’t lose,’ raved 
Jackson, dancing about like a maniac. ‘ You 
don’t know what that hoss can do. I tried him 
last March against Lord Wildair’s Cowcumber, 
and put a hextra seven pound on him, and Cow- 
cumber was nowhere. I felt sorry I hadn’t made 
it fourteen pound when I saw that blessed Cow- 
cumber regular pumped,’ I was bound to believe 
in the horse after that, wasn’t I?” 

“ Yes, if you could believe in the trainer.” 

“Well, the result has shown that he told me 
the truth. Oh, here comes the dinner.” 


Gilbert made a weak attempt to eat some fish, 
and a still weaker attempt at a plate of lamb, 
but failed in both efforts. 

“Ive no appetite,” he said. “You'd better 
give me a brandy and soda.” 

“How many brandies and sodas have you had 
to-day?” asked Wyatt, with an air of friendly 
anxiety, that tone of an easy-going mentor which 
long use had made natural to him. If James 
W yatt’s clients went to the dogs, their ruin could 
never be laid at his door, He gave them such 
good advice upon the way, and parted with them 
with a friendly shake hands at the last, just be- 
fore the dogs eat them. 

“Do you suppose I counted them ?” demanded 
Gilbert, with a laugh. “The sun was hot, and I 
was excited about Goblin. I had a pocket full of 
silver and it’s all gone, and I don’t think I’ve paid 
for any thing except brandy and soda. That’s a 
rough way of calculating.” 

“You've been drinking too much brandy, 
Gilbert.” 

“That’s my look-out.” 

“Try some of that claret.” 

“Tl have brandy or nothing.” 

Mr. Wyatt sighed and rang the bell, and then 
filled a large, cool-looking glass with the Lafitte, 
which he sipped in a calmly appreciative man- 
ner, with the air of a man who had never been 
thirsty in his life. 

“Yes, Jim,” began Gilbert, harking back, 
“T’ve made a tidy haul to-day, and I expect a 
bigger haul on Wednesday fortnight. And now, 
old fellow, I want you to do me a favor.” 

“Find a good investment for your winnings ? 
With pleasure. I can get you a safe seven per 
cent.” 

“Thanks, that’s not the favor I mean. Ah, 
here’s the stuff,” as the man brought in a spirit 
stand and a supply of soda-water. “I want you 
to let me have Davenant back, Jim,” pouring 
brandy into a small tumbler, without looking at 
the quantity. “ You can’t want the place for 
yourself, you know.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, my dear boy,” replied Mr. Sinclair, with 
the amiable candor which is sometimes induced 
by alcohol, “ you're not the sort of man to play 
the country gentleman. You wouldn’t find it 
pay. You may stop, you may shut up the shop 
if you will, but the odor of sixty per cent. will 
hang round you still. You understand, old fel- 
low. The county people wouldn’t associate with 
you—they come to me, you know, for my wife’s 
sake; that’s a different thing. They wouldn’t 
cotton to you. They’re very fond of borrowing 
money, but they don’t like money-lenders. You'd 
find county society a dead letter, dear boy, and it 
would be folly to keep up such a place as Dave- 
nant for the reception of a pack of young fools 
from London. You can pluck such pigeons any 
where.” 

“How kind of you to be so interested in my 
business !” 

“ Nothing like candor between friends,” said 
Gilbert. 

“ And you want me to sell Davenant? That’s 
curious, You were red-hot to sell a few months 
ago.” 

“Twas down in my luck just then, Things 
have changed for the better. And I find that I 
care more for the place than I thought I did: 
And I shouldn’t particularly like my neighbors to 
crow over me. It would look as if I were ruined 
if I parted with such a place as that.” 

“ What a complete change of tone! I suppose 
your wife’s recovery has caused this alteration in 
your feelings.” 

Gilbert winced. It always stung him when 
James Wyatt spoke of his wife. The man’s tone 
implied some occult knowledge. Speak as court- 
eously as he might, there was always a lurking 
sneer in his speech, 

“Come, Jim, I'll give you a handsome profit on 
your bargain. What more can you want? Name 
your own terms. I know you only bought the 
place as a speculation.” 

“Suppose I did, and that the speculation has 
answered. Ilow then?” 

“ You mean that you have sold it again ?” 

“Within four-and-twenty hours of my pur. 
chase.” 

“ By Jove, that’s sharp work !” cried Gilbert, bit- 
terly disappointed. “ But perhaps the man who 
bought it would take a profit on bis purchase.” 

“Not much chance of that. The man who 
bought it would have given me almost any mon- 
ey for the place, if I had been\inclined to take 
advantage of his eagerness to get it back again.” 

“ Back again !” cried Gilbert, starting up with 
a vehemence that sent the soda-water bottles 
spinning across the table—* to get it back again! 
Then you've sold it to Sir Cyprian Davenant ”” 

“That's the man,” answered Wyatt, opening 
his cigar-case, and affecting an extreme deliber- 
ation in the choice of a cigar, 

“Jim Wyatt, you’re a scoundrel!” roared Sin- 
clair. 

“That’s strong, and actionable into the bar- 
gain. Don’t be a fool, Sinclair. You want to 
turn your estate into money. I give you the 
money you want, and take my property to the 
best market. Where is the wrong?” 

“Where is the wrong? You duped, you 
hoodwinked me. You know how I hate that 
man. You know that I would rather cut my 
throat than give him any advantage. You know, 
or you ought to know, that my chief motive in 
buying Davenant was to humiliate him, to give 
my wife the place he might have given her, to 
show her which was the better man of the two, 
to set my heel upon Sir Cyprian Davenant. And 
you swindle me out of my revenge; you put the 
winning card into my enemy’s hand. You, my 
professed friend—you, who have made thousands 
out of me!” 

“T grant the thousands,” answered James Wy- 
att, looking up, and facing his accuser with a 
sparkle of defiance in his pale gray eves, “ Peo. 
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ple who want dirty work done must pay a good 
price for it. But as for friendship, please re- 
member that I have never made any professions 
on that score. When have you ever treated me 
like a friend, Gilbert Sinclair, or like an equal ? 
When have you descended from the lofty stand- 
point of your coal-pits and your smelting-works to 
my level? Not once. And you think because 
you have made a social door-mat of me—because 
you have let me fetch and carry, and honored me 
with your confidence when you wanted to air 
your grievances, or get out of a difficulty—be- 
cause, in one word, I have been useful, you think 
I am to call you my friend, and sacrifice my own 
interests to any amount in order to gratify your 
spite. You wanted to get rid of Davenant: I 
took it off your hands, and made a profit by the 
transaction. You don’t suppose I would specu- 
late five-and-thirty thousand to oblige you ?” 

“Judas!” cried Gilbert Sinclair, seizing his 
quondam friend by the throat, mad with passion. 

The soberer and calmer man had the better of 
mere brute force. James Wyat’ shook off his 
assailant as easily as if he had been the athlete, 
and Gilbert the thinker and plotter. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed, contemptuously; “don’t 
waste your breath in upbraiding me with treach- 
ery. Look at home. Look to your own house, 
and your pretty wife, who recovered her senses 
so quickly under the influence of her German 
physician. Have you had many visits from that 
German physician, Mr. Sinclair? Perhaps he 
times his visits so as to avoid meeting you. You 
spend a good deal of your life away from Dave- 
nant, you see.” 

“What do you mean ?” gasped the other. 

“What I say. Look at home for treachery. 
I gave you a hint the night our German friend 
first came to your house, but you were too dull 
to take it.” a 

Gilbert started, and looked at him intently. 

“T remember what you said—‘ Watch your 
wife.’ I did watch her. What then?” 

“You saw how he—the strange doctor—could 
awaken intelligence which no one else could 
rouse. You saw how she sang at his bidding— 
how tears flowed—for him. A case of electro- 
biology, one would suppose.” 

“Wyatt, I shall strangle you if you don’t put 
your meaning into the very plainest words !” 

“And perhaps strangle me if I do. I must 
risk that, I suppose,” said Mr. Wyatt, with a 
laugh. “Plainly, then, you should have made 
better use of your eyes that night, and seen 
through the disguise of a pair of smoke-colored 
spectacles and a gray wig and beard. The man 
who came to your house with Lord Clanyarde 
was Sir Cyprian Davenant.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried Gilbert Sinclair. 

“ It’s as true as that your wife’s recovery dates 
from the hour of his visit.” 

“You knew this—you—my legal adviser— 
friend—and you sold my estate to that man— 
knowing this!” cried Sinclair, almost inarticulate 
with passion. 

“ Again I must repeat that I never professed 
to be your friend. As your legal adviser, I had 
no right to interfere in your domestic affairs, 
As to the sale of the property, I can not see how 
that affects your position with Sip Cyprian.” 

If Gilbert could have flown at ¢he man’s throat 
again and strangled him, there might have been 
some satisfaction in that act of savagery. To 
call him bad names, and to see his sardonic grin 
- as he heard them, was a poor relief, but all that 
civilization allowed. Gilbert hurled some of the 
hardest epithets in the vocabulary of abuse at 
that smiling traitor, and then flung himself out 
of the room and out of the house. 

The hansom was waiting for him—meekly as 
your most spirited hansom will wait on a balmy 
evening for a safe customer. The young May 
moon was up in the soft opal sky. 

“Charing Cross Station—double fare,” cried 
Mr. Sinclair; and the cab-horse enlivened the 
shades of quiet Bloomsbury by the clatter of his 
poor chipped hoofs in a hand-gallop. 


James Wyatt paced his room in the darkening 
shadows, deep in thought. He had sent a poi- 
soned barb to the heart of the man he hated, 
and he was glad. There was not a petty slight 
of days gone by, not a small insolence, for which 
he had not paid himself handsomely by to-night’s 
work; but it was not to avenge the millionaire’s 
petty slights and small insolences, not to uplift 
the wounded crest of his own self-esteem, viper- 
like, that he had stung his enemy. His hatred 
of Gilbert Sinclair had a deeper root than wound- 
ed pride. Disappointed love was its source. But 
for Gilbert Sinclair he might have been loved by 
the one woman whose regard he valued. Clara 
Walsingham’s constancy to her old lover was the 
offense that made Gilbert loathsome to his quon- 
dam friend, and it was to gratify his own jeal- 
ousy that he had aroused the demon of jealousy 
in his rival’s breast. 

“He shall know the flavor of the anguish he 
. has caused me,” thought Wyatt, “if his coarse 
soul can suffer as I have suffered for a woman’s 
sake. Whether his wife is guilty or innocent, 
matters nothing to me. The pain will be Ais. 
If he were man enough to blow his brains out, 
now, there might be a chance for me with Clara. 
So long as he lives she will cling to the hope of 
winning him back. Where is she hiding, I won- 
der, and what is her scheme of life, while I am 
wearing my life out for her sake ?” 

Mr. Wyatt had not seen Mrs. Walsingham since 
that interview in which she had refused to keep 
faith with him, flinging her promise to the winds, 
He had gone to Half-Moon Street on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening, determined to make peace 
with her at any sacrifice of his own dignity, with 
the slavish pertinacity of a man who passionately 
loves. He had driven up to the door, expecting 
to see the lighted windows shining out on the 
wintry street, to hear Herr Klavierschlager pound- 
) ing the Erard, and the hum and twitter of many 


voices, as he went up the narrow flower-scented 
staircase; but to his surprise the windows were 
all dark, and a sleepy little maid-servant came to 
the door with a guttering tallow candle, and in- 
formed him that Mrs. Walsingham had gone 
abroad, the maid-servant knew not whither. 

“Was there no direction left for forwarding 
letters ?” asked Mr, Wyatt. 

“No, Sir, not as I knows of. The. hagent, 
p’r’aps, wot has the lettin’ of the ’ouse might 
know.” 

Mr. Wyatt hunted out the house-agent on Mon- 
day morning, but that useful member of society 
had received no information about Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s destination, whether she meant to travel 
or to be stationary. He was to let her house 
to a good tenant, and to communicate with her 
through her solicitor. 

Mr. Wyatt went to the solicitor, who politely 
refused to give his client’s address. 

“ Perhaps she has gone into a convent,” thought 
James Wyatt, at his wits’ end; and this disap- 
pointment added not a little to the bitterness of 
his feelings toward that profitable client of his, 
Gilbert Sinclair. 


Staples, the butler, came in with the lamps, 
shut the solid old oak shutters, cleared the tables, 
and brought his master a cup of coffee, all in an 
orderly and respectable manner that was well 
worth his sixty pounds a year. Mr. Wyatt was 
a man who would not have kept a bad servant a 
week, and never parted with a good one. 

The postman’s knock sounded on the ponder- 
ous door while Mr. Wyatt was sipping his coffee, 
and Staples came in with several letters on a sil- 
ver waiter. 

James Wyatt spread them out before him 
thoughtfully, as if they were cards and he were 
caleulating their value. Handsome creamy en- 
velopes, thick and aristocratic, with armorial bear- 
ings on the seals; others blue and business-like, 
and unpretendingly inexpressive. One narrow lit- 
tle envelope, thin, green, and shiny. This was the 
first he opened. 

The letter it contained was written in a small 
scratching hand, unmistakably foreign, little curly 
tails to all the d’s, a general scragginess in the 
y's, a paucity of capitals, 

“Why do you not let me see you, or write to 
me? Is it not that it is cruel, after so much of 
promises? You leave me to languish, without 
hope. Dream you that I shall content to be serv- 
ant for always, after what you have promised ? 
But do not believe it. I have too much spirit. 
It must that I talk to you of all that at leisure, 
the eyes in the eyes, that I may see if you are 
true, if you have good intentions to my regard. 
Write me, and very quickly, my friend, it must 
that I have of your news.—Always your 

“ MELANIE.” 

“This comes of an innocent flirtation—pour 
passer le temps—in a stupid country - house,” 
said Mr. Wyatt, crumpling the letter savagely. 
“ This girl will worry my life out. I was a fool to 
amuse myself with such a dangerous little viper. 
And if I were to be frank with her, and tell her 
to go about her business, she might make matters 
unpleasant for me. The law comes down rather 
heavily on any thing in the shape of conspiracy, 
and that little affair at Schénesthal might be 
made to assume that complexion. And the law 
never comes down so heavily as when it gets its 
hoof on a man who has plenty to lose. Your 
British jury, too, has no liking for a man who 
turns his superfluous capital to good account by 
lending it to fools. No, I must keep that Schénes- 
thal business out of the law courts at any cost 
Melanie must be pensioned, and sent back to her 
native valley, or her native slum—for I should 
think such an artful young person must have 
been born in some festering city alley rather 
than among vineyards or orchards.”’ 

Mr. Wyatt went to his writing-table and an- 
swered Mademoiselle Duport’s letter without de- 
lay—briefly and cautiously. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue subject of our double-page illustration is 
the Sunday performance of divine service on 
board the discovery ship A/ert, in the arctic re- 
gions. The service was held on deck, beneath 
the shelter of a large awning, which, during the 
long and dreary winter, was adorned with icicles, 
as shown in the illustration. Although the expe- 
dition failed to reach the north pole, it was by 
no means entirely barren of results. The Alert 
wintered further north than any human beings 
had ever wintered before, in 82° 27’ N. The 
winter-quarters of the Polaris were in 81° 38’ N., 
south of those of the Discovery (81° 44'N.). Con- 
sequently the officers and crew of the Alert pass- 
ed through the longest period of darkness, with- 
out seeing the sun, that has ever been faced by 
human beings, namely, 142 days. They also en- 
dured the most intense arctic cold that has ever 
been registered, the temperature having been 59° 
below zero for thirteen consecutive days, and the 
lowest temperature having been 74° below zero. 

On the return of the extended sledge parties, 
in the summer of this year, Captain Nares was 
able to review the work that had been achieved, 
and he found that the terrible sufferings his peo- 
ple had endured, the dangers and hardships they 
had faced and overcome, the losses they had to 
mourn, were not in vain. 

The character of the great frozen polar ocean 
had been ascertained, and the observations relat- 
ing to it are most important to the science of hy- 
drography. A coast-line extending for fifty degrees 
of longitude along the polar ocean has been dis- 
covered and explored. The geology of the whole 
of the newly discovered region, as well as of the 
country from Cape Isabella to Cape Union, was as- 
certained, and large collections of fossils and rocks 
were made. It was found that the coal, showing 
the existence of an evergreen forest on the island 


of Disco, extended at least as far as 81° 44° N. 
Corals, probably of the carboniferous period, were 
met with still further north, and the evidence re- 
specting the rise of the land will explain many 
phenomena in arctic geology which have hitherto 
been puzzling. A most complete collection of 
the flora and fauna of the newly discovered re- 
gion has been made, including the inhabitants of 
the polar ocean, and careful observations have 
been recorded on the migrations and distribution 
of animal life. Commander Markuam brought 
up several crustaceans in seventy-two fathoms, 
in latitude 83° 20’ N. The series of meteorolog- 
ical, tidal, magnetic, and electric observations is 
most complete, and observations were also taken 
for spectrum analysis. With the exception of 
the pendulum observations, which were rendered 
useless by the effect of the extreme cold on the 
clock, the expedition returns with full and com- 
plete sets of observations, taken at two different 
stations, in every branch of science to which the 
attention of the officers was called. The accurate 
delineations of coast-lines, both in the long channel 
from Smith Sound to the polar ocean and along 
the northern coasts of Grant Land and Greenland, 
comprise most important additions to geograph- 
ical knowledge. 

Toward the end of last March a party consisting 
of two officers and three men, with a dog sledge, 
was sent out from the Discovery to cross Robeson 
Channel to Hall’s Rest, the winter-quarters of the 
Polaris, to report on the stores left there by that 
ship, which had been placed at the disposal of 
the expedition by the United States government. 
They returned in four or five days, reporting that 
they had found biscuit, pemmican, preserved meat, 
molasses, and some other things. They lived in 
a wooden observatory that they found erected 
there. It took them more than half a day to get 
the snow off the building. Captain Hat.’s grave 
looked quite fresh. A head-board made from the 
door of a cabin, with an inscription upon it, had 
been put up to mark the spot. Subsequently, as 
mentioned in our account last week, a new Kead- 
board, with a brass plate, which had been taken 
out for the purpose from England, was erected 
over the grave, two views of which are given on 
page 988. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue observatory of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
has established a complete system of transmit- 
ting astronomical time to the various towns in 
the canton, which is a great benefit to the vari- 
ous manufactories of watches and chronometers 
in the immediate neighborhood. Controlled 
clocks are provided in NeuchAtel itself, and the 
time-signals are regularly transmit to four 
stations in the Canton Neuchatel (Chaux-de- 
fonds, Locle, Ponts, and Fleurier); and for the 
present they are also sent, at the request of the 
government of the Canton Vaud, to St. Croix. 
It has been found that the system really requires 
a special wire, since the federal telegraphs are 
subject to interruptions, which seriously inter- 
fere with the precision which should be aimed 
at in transmitting time. This is to be provided 
shortly. 


Mr. Mornay, in speaking of the oceanic de- 
posits as observed on the Challenger, remarks 
that these are of three classes: first, those found 
all around the continents and islands existing 
throughout the world, without avy exception, 
but which varied according to the places where 
they occurred; secondly, those found at from 
200 to 300 miles from the land, consisting of shell 
and lime deposits, afd covering most of the bed 
of the ocean ; thirdly, those existing at other 
depths, and which were of siliceous character. 
The observations showed that a curious relation 
existed between the nature of the deposits and 
the depth of the water. It was also pointed out 
that in the neighborhood of the volcanic islands, 
and in no other places, were found large deposits 
of raanganese, coating the shells and other things 
brought up from the bottom. 


Colonel Gorpow reached Magungo, on the 
Mwatan, Nyanza, on the 19th of July, and pro- 

sed to leave this place for King MrTgsa’s cap- 
tal, and to establish there a garrison of 150 men. 
Military posts of thirty men each have already 
been established at Urondogani and Kafitza. 


Dr. Prunp, attached to Colonel CoLsTon’s ex--4 


dition to Kordofan and Darfur, died on the 
gf August in the latter place. He had cul- 
lected a large amount of 25 spe and bo- 
tanical information, which will be hereafter made 
known through the Egyptian General Staff. 


It has recently been affirmed by GOprzrt that 
no matter how carefully writing has been oblit- 
erated, sufficient traces of the iron oxide of the 
ink will remain to in of 
the piece of paper. The light reflected from the 
unwritten paper acts differently on photograph- 
ic materials from that reflected from parts which 
have formerly been covered with ink. 


The report proper of the United States Fish 
Commissioner for the years 1873-74 and 1874-75 
has just made its appearance as a part of the 
complete report, pot yet through the press of 
the government. This, as usyal, embraces the 
results of an inquiry into the diminution of foud 
fishes on the sea-coast and in the lakes, as well 
as a history of the measures taken for their prop- 
agation in the waters of the United States. The 
operations of two years are detailed. 

The summer station of the Commission for 
the purpose of the first —— reférred to was 
established for 1873 in Portland Harbor, where, 
with the assistance of the United States steam- 
tug Blue Light, placed at the service of the Com- 
mission by the United States Navy Department, 
a very efficient work was done in the way of 
trawling, dredging, soundings, temperature ob- 
servations, etc. A large number of specialists 
connected more or less with the Commission 
were associated in this research, the centre of 
operations being Peak’s Island, three miles from 
the city of Portland. The vessel was command- 
ed by Captain L. A. Bearpsiegz, U.8S.N. The 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Portland, during the 


suminer, brought many scientific persons to the | 


station at Peak’s Island, who took much interest 
in the operations of the Commission. 

Among the more important discoveries of the 
Commission was the fact of the existence on the 
coast of Maine of colonies of marine animals, at 
present for the most part restricted to much 
more southern localities, indicating the exist- 
ence at a former period of a considerably warmer 
condition of the waters. 

In addition to the work of the Blue Light, the 
services of the Coast Survey steamer Bache were 
secured from Professor Pzirce for explorations 
at a considerable distance from the coast. 

The station for marine investigation in 1874 
was established at Noank, Connecticut, where 
to a considerable extent the same party of spe- 
cialista, with the assistance of the Blue Light 
took part in the labors of the Commission. 
Much work was accomplished in a thorough 
exploration of the marine zoology of the coast. 
As in previous years, the researches in the de- 
partment of the invertebrates was under the 
charge of Professor A. E. VERRILL, of Yale Col- 
lege, that of the fishes being in charge of Mr. G. 
Brown Goong. 

Certain anomalies in the distribution 
of animal life off the coast were explained by 
the detection of a cold current flowing through 
Fisher’s Island Sound and Block Island Sound 
into Long Island Sound. 

The portion of the report relating to the prop- 
agation of food fishes gives the history of what 
was done during the two years in supplyin 
shad, Penobscot and California salmon, land- 
locked salmon, and other fishes to various rivers 
and lakes throughout the United States. Dur- 
ing this ae than 15,000,000 shad were 
actually distributed, nearly every principal river 
in the country receiving its share. The number 
of California salmon deposited in the waters of 
the Atlantic slope, as the result of the work of 
the season of 1874-75, was 3,127,000, and of Pe- 
nobscot salmon, during the same year, 2,204,565 
were distributed. 


Archeologists in this country will be pleased 
to learn that Count Oovakorr is preparing for 
publication at Moscow a very elaborate work on 
the Stone Ave of Russia, with numerous illus- 
trations. his will furnish a long-needed op- 
portunity of comparison between the stone im- 
plements of the Old World and the New. 


Preparations are being made at St. Petersbur 
for the celebration of the one-hundredth oo 
versary of the founding of the Academy of 
Sciences. 


The fifth exposition of insects injurious -or 
beneficial to agriculture was Leld for four wee 
in Paris, closing on the 4th of October. T 
exposition is now biennial. ! 


The Observatory of Leipsic has begun the 
of charts of nebulae, thirty charts 

ing now finished. These charts contain all 
nebulz visible with a comet seeker of five inch- 
es aperture and ninety diameters magnifying 
power, and each chart includes a space of a 
square degree in the sky. As soon as fifty of 
these charts are prepared, their publication will 
commence. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A rrave.ine Irishman, who had gone the. whole 
round of the Continent, was returning home satiated 
with having “ seen nothing,” when, in a fleld by the 
road, he saw a fight; he stopped bis carriage, hurried 
to the scene of action, took his side, wit’: small refer- 
ence to the question at issue, obtained his due amount 
of blinding bruises, and groped back to his carriag 
exclaiming, “ By Jove, this is the first bit of pleasure 
have had since I have been from home !” ' 


restaurant, “‘What have you got?” ‘“ Almost eve 
thing,” was the reply. “ Almost every thing? Weil. 
give me a plate of that.” ‘“ Certainly.—One plate of 

ash,” yelled the waiter. 

“Mr. Jones, you said you were connected with the 
fine arts; do you mean that you are a sculptor?” 
“No, Sir; I don't sculp myself, but I furnish the stone 
to the man what does. : 


“ Speaking of mg said a pretty girl to an ob- 
durate old helor, “‘I should think that a pair of 
handsome eyes would be the best mirror to shave by.” 
“ Yea, many a _— fellow has been shaved by them,” 
the wretch replied. 


Why is a billiard marker like a stage prompter 7— 
Because he gives the players the cue. 


ALL THe Dirrerence.— What's the use of making 
euch a fuss about a little water ?” said a judge, before 
whom motion after motion had come in a case where 
a small spring was the object of contention. “The 
parties are both milkmen,” quietly said one of the law- 
yers. ‘Ob, 1 see!” said the judge. 


When a Chinese bank fails, al) the officers have their 
heads cut off and flung into a corher with the aneets ; 
and it has been 500 years since there was a bank fail- 
ure in that country. , 


Wane Trwants.—A paper recently contained the 
following item: “‘ A building in this city took fire in 
the roof yesterday from spontaneous combustion. An 
examination into the cause was made, but nothing 
bearing on the subject was ascertained beyond the fact 
that the edifice was tenanted by thirty-eight lawyers.” 


When are gloves unsalable 7—When they are kept on 


Tux wasmest Kinp ov Hat—One that’s got stove in. 


os our constant chatter disturb you ?” asked 
one of three talkative ladies of a sober-looking fellow- 
ger. “No, ma’am; I’ve been married nigh on 

fo thirty years,” was the reply. 


“‘ Pa, what does it mean to be tried by a jury of one's 
rsa?” “It means, my son, that a man is to be tried 
7 jury com xd of men who are hie equais—on an 
equality with him—so that they will have no prejudice 
against him.” “Then, pa, I suppose you'd have to be 
tried by a jury of bald-headed men ?” 


Some months ago an Oregon man named his girl 
baby Queen Victoria, and wrote to the Queen to that 
effect. Not hearing from her Majesty, he changed the 
child’s name to Hannah, and weut-qut and pounded 


the first Englishman he met. 


Tue preezy Morn.—During thesé cool breezy morn- 
ings, when the air seems freshef and the fields ace be- 
spangled with dew-diamonds, when all Nature seems 
to invite man to a romp, how pleasant it is, just as the 
first streaks Of daylight steal through the shutters, for 
the refreshed, re-invigorated sleeper to turu over ic bed 
and take another nap! 
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A COUNTRY THANKSGIVING 
SERMON. 


Ay, goodman, close the great barn door; 
The mellow harvest time is o’er: 


The earth has given her treasures meet 
Of golden corn and bearded wheat. 


You and your neighbors well have wrought, 
And of the summer’s bounty caught ; 


Won from hér smiles and from her tears 
Much goods, perhaps, for many years. 
You come a tribute now to pay— 

"The bells proclaim Thanksgiving-day. 
Well have you sown, well have you reaped; 
And of the riches you have heaped 

You think, perhaps, that you will give 

A part, that a may live. 

But if such argument you use, 

Your niggard bounty I refuse. 

No gifts you on the altar lay 

In any sense ane given away. 

Lo! rings from Heaven a voice abroad: 
“Who helps God’s poor shall lend the Lord!” 
What is your wealth? I'd have you know, 
To hold it, you must let it go. 

Think you the hand by Heaven struck cold 
Will yet have power to clutch its gold? 
Shrouds have no pockets, do they say? 
Behold! I show you, then, the way: 

Wait not till death shall shut the door, 
But send your cargoes on before. 

Lo! he that giveth of his hoard 

To help God’s poor doth lend the -Lord. 
To-day, my brethren—do not wait: 

Just yonder stands Dame Kelly’s gate; 
And would you build a mansion fair 

In heaven, send your lumber there; 

Each stick that on her wood-pile lies 
May raise a dome beyond the skies; 

You stop the rents within her walls, 

And yonder rise your marble halls; 

For every pane that stops the wind 
There shineth one with jasper lined. 
Your wealth is gone, your form lies cold, 
But in the Citv paved with gold 

Your hoard is held by hands divine; 

It bears a name that marks it thine. 
Behold the bargain ye have made! 

With usury the bond is paid. 

No moth doth eat;no thieves do steal, 
No suffering heart doth énvy feel; 

The scattered dust that ye have given 

Is garnered by your God in heaven. 


Ring out the words, Who of his hoard 
Doth help God’s poor shall lend the Lord! 


Go, get your cargoes under way; 
The bells ring out Thanksgiving-day ! 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avruor or Tur Curontoies or Cartinererp,” “ In- 
noorent,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tue 
Curate,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER 


Mr. Beresrorp was seated in his library, as us- 
ual, in the morning; he had breakfasted and 
glanced over his newspaper, and now had settled 
down to “ work,” that is, to what he called work. 
He would not have been much the worse had he 
idled, nor would his finances or any body’s com- 
fort hays suffered ; probably that was one reason 
why he was so industrious. His writing-table 
was arranged with the most perfect order: here 
his blotting-book, his pens, his paper of all sizes, 
from ponderous foolscap to the lightest accident- 
al note; there his books of reference; in the cen- 
tre, the volume he was studying. John, by long 
practice, had learned to know exactly where to 
place all his master’s paraphernalia. He sat in 
front of the fire, which crackled merrily and made 
light pétillements, in the sound of which alone 
there was genial company. The ruddy sunshine 
of the winter morning entered in a sidelong 
gleam; every thing was comfortable, warm, and 
luxurious round him. The room was lined almost 
as high as the ceiling with books, and the square 
table near the further window was covered with 
magazifies and newspapers. He spared nothing 
in that way, though for himself he did not read 
half the literature that was placed there ready 
for him. He took his place at his table, opened 
his book, put down the letters which he had 
brought with him from the breakfast table, and 
prepared to write—or to work—for he had the 
intention of writing a review of the bound book 
he was reading. His letters were about this and 
other important matters—a meeting of the Impe- 
rial Society—the arrangements to be made for a 
series of lectures—the choice of a new member. 
He put down all these momentous epistles on his 
table, and turned over a page of the book in re- 
spect to which he had prepared to give to the 
world some new ideas of his own on the relations 
between mind and matter, or rather upon some 
of those strange processes by which the human 
brain, which is as purely matter as the human 
leg, pranks itself up in the appearance of a spir- 
itual entity. He was fond of philosophical ques- 
tions. But when he had made all these prepa- 
rations, he stopped suddenly short and began to 
think. What process was it that brought across 
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him, like a sudden breath of summer air with the 
scent of flowers in it, that sudden flood of recol- 
lections? In a moment, invading his breast and 
his mind with thoughts of the past, he felt as 
people do to whom an old friend appears sudden- 
ly, bringing with him a hundred forgottén asso- 
ciations. Had some one come into the warm and 
pleasant room. and laid a hand upon his shoulder 
and looked him in the face? If James Beres- 
ford had been a superstitious man, he would have 
thought so. His wife had been dead for more 
than five years, and long and weary and painful 
these years had been. Lately, however, his heart 
had been lulled to rest by sweet friendliness and 
sympathy and help; he had felt strong enough to 
take up his ordinary life again and return into 
the world—not unfaithful, but consoled and sooth- 
ed. Nothing had happened to him to break this 
sensation of rest from trouble. What happened 
now was not painful. It was only the sudden re- 
turn of thoughts which had been in abeyance. 
She seemed to come and stand by him, as she 
used to do, looking over his shoulder, asking after 
his work. ‘“ What are you doing?” he seemed to 


| hear her say, leaning over him with that familiar 


proprietorship of him and all his works and ways 
which was so sweet. Why had this visitation 
come to him to-day? Of course it must have 
been some impression on his nerves which thus 
reflected itself through his being. Some chance 
contact had stirred one of those strings which 
move what we call feelings in the strange machin- 
ery of our puppet nature. He thought somehow 
that when he had said this it explained the mys- 
tery. All at once, like a gale of spring, like a 
sudden thaw, or like some oné coming into the 
room; though the last metaphor was not so fine 
as the others, it was the most true. Few of our 
mental processes (he would have ee are 
pure thought. This was not thought at all; he 
felt as if she stood by him—she whom he had 
lost; as if this life came back as it used to be. 
His grief for her, he knew, had been lulled to rest, 
and it was not any revival of the sharpness and 
bitterness of that grief which moved him: it was 
a return for a few minutes of the life they had 
lived together, of the conditions which life had 
borne before. 

Perhaps it was simply because his sister was 
there, and the sound of the two feminine voices 
—hers and Cara’s—at the breakfast table had 
brought back memories of the old times. He 
leaned his elbows on nis open book, and his chin 
in the hollow of his hands. What a different life 
it had been! What were his societies now, his 
articles, all his “‘ work,” to the first spontaneous 
living of those days that were dead? How she 
would come in familiar, sure of her right to be 
wherever he was; not timid, like Cara, who nev- 
er knew whether her father would be pleased or 


not pleased to see her, nor reconciled, like good 


Cherry, who admired and wondered at his books 
and his writing. He knew how these two would 
look at any moment if need or business brought 
them knocking to his door. But he never could 
tell how she would look, so various were her as- 
pects, never the same—two women sometimes in 
one moment, turning to tears or to sunshine in 
the twinkling of an eye, cheering him, provoking 
him, stimulating him. Ah,whatachange! Life 
might Lave its soothings now, its consolations, lit- 
tle makings up and props to give it the appear- 
ance of being the same life as before, but nothing 
could ever make it what it had been. He had 
not died of it, neither would he die of it. The 
grief that kills is rare; but whatever might hap- 
pen to him in the world, so much was certain, that 
the delight of life was over, the glory gone out of 
it. And he did not wish it to be otherwise, he 
said to himself. There are things which a man 
can have but once. Some men are so happy as 
to retain those best things of life till old age ; but 
he was not one of those blessed men. And he 
was no longer wretched and a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. Time had brought him a soften- 
ing potion, a Jim pleasantness of tranquillity and 
friends—good, tender, soothing, kindest friends. 
Some one coming in broke suddenly this 
strange revival of memory; and of all people in 
the world it was the doctor, Maxwell, whose name 
was so linked to the recollections of the old life, 
but who, Beresford felt, had never been the same 
to him since Annie died. His mind had been so 
preoccupied that he had never inquired what was 
the cause of this estrangement. What did it 
matter to him if all the world was estranged ? he 
had felt vaguely ; and if he thought upon the sub- 
ject at all, supposed that in the anguish of his 
mind he had said something or done something 
to ve# his old friend. But what did it matter? 
His life had been too much shipwrecked at first 
to have his mind at liberty to care what might 
happen. And now the estrangement was a fart 
accompli. But his heart was touched and soft 


that morning. The thought of Annie had come. 


back to him, and here was some one deeply asso- 
ciated with Annie. In the little start with which 
he got up from his chair at the sound of Max- 
well’s name, a rush of resolution ran through his 
veins with a rapidity such as leaves words hope- 
lessly behind. “I will get to the bottom of it 
whatever it is. I will know the cause, and make 
it up with Maxwell.” These words would have 
taken some definite atom of time to think and 
say, but the thought rushed through his mind in- 
stantaneously as he rose, holding out his hand. 
“ Maxwell, you are an unusual visitor nowadays. 
I am very glad to see you,” he said. That he 
should have come just now of all times in the 
world ! 

“Yes; I have ceased to be about the house as 
I used to be,” the doctor said, with a shight con- 
fusion, grasping the hand offered to him. And 
then they sat down on two. hairs opposite to each 
other, and there was a pause. They were both 
embarrassed a little. This kind of coolness be- 
tween two friends is more difficult to get over 
than an actual quarrel. Maxwell was not at his 
ease. How many recollections this room brought 


back tohim! That strange visitor whe had stood 
by James Beresford’s side a minute before stood 
by his now. He seemed to see her standing 
against the light, shaking her finger at them in 
reproof. How often she had done so, the light 
catching her dress, making a kind of halo round 
her! Was it possible she was gone—gone, dis- 
appeared from before their eyes, making no sign ? 
And yet how clearly she seemed to stand there, 
looking at the two whose talk she had so often 
interrupted, breken off, made an end of, with ca- 
pricious sweet impertinences! Maxwell, like her 
husband, felt the reality of her so strong that his 
mind rejected, with a strange vertigo, the idea of 
her absolute severance from this house and this 
life. The vertigo grew still greater, and his head 
seemed to turn round and round when he remem- 
bered why he had come. 

“Why is it?” said Beresford. “Something 
seems to have come between us; I can’t tell what. 
Is it accidental, or does it mean any thing? I 
have had a distracted life, as you know, and I may 
have done something amiss—” 

“ No, no,” said the other, hurriedly ; “ let us say 
nothing about that. I meant nothing. Beres- 
ford, if you have this feeling now, what will you 
think when you hear that I have undertaken a 
disagreeable, intrusive mission ?” 

“Intrusive?” he smiled. “I don’t see what 
you could be intrusive about. You want to know 
all my affairs; and if you don’t know them now, 
it is not my fault.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the doctor, involuntari- 
ly, “how am I to doit? Look here, Beresford ; 
I said I would come, thinking that I, who knew 
you so well, would annoy you less than a stran- 
ger; but I don’t feel so sure about that now.” 

“What is this gunpowder plot ?” said Beres- 
ford, with a laugh. “ Have I been guilty of high 
treason without knowing it, and must I fly for my 
life ?” 

The doctor cleared his throat; he grew red in 
the face ; finally he jumped up from his chair and 
went to the big fire-place, where he stood with his 
back to the fire, and his face a little out of his 
friend’s sight. 

“ Beresford, have you ever thought what a 
strange position Mrs. Meredith is in ?” 

“Mrs. Meredith!’ He said this with such un- 
feigned surprise that his visitor felt more awk- 
ward than ever. “‘ What can she have to do with 
any disunion between you and me?” 

“ By Jove !” cried the doctor, “ we are all a pack 
of fools ;” and from the fire he walked to the win- 
dow in the perturbation of his thoughts. 

Beresford laughed. “One can never say any 
thing civil to a speech like that, especially as— 
Forgive me, I have not a notion what you can 
mean.” 

Maxwell looked out into the square to pluck 
up courage. He coughed as men do when they 
are utterly at a loss, when it is worth while to 
gain evena moment. “ Don’t be angry with me,” 
he said, with sudden humility. “I should not 
have taken it in hand, especially as you have that 
feeling ; but, look here, I Aave taken it in hand, 
and I must speak. Beresford, old Seton came 
to me yesterday. He’s Meredith’s friend, with a 
general commission to look after the family.” 

“Has any thing happened to Meredith ?” said 
Mr. Beresford, with concern. “This is the sec- 
ond time you have mentioned him. I scarcely 
know him; but if there is any thing wrong, I 
shall be very sorry, for her sake.” 

“There is nothing wrong, unless it is of your 
doing,” said the doctor, with abrupt determina- 
tion. “To tell the truth, Meredith has heard, or 
somebody has told him, or a gossiping has been 
got up—I don’t know what—about your visits. 
You go there too often, they say—every night—” 

“Maxwell!” cried James Beresford, springing 
to his feet. 

“There! I told you,” said the doctor. “I said 
you would be angry—as if it were my fault. I 
am only the mouth-piece. Old Seton would have 
come to you himself, but I was sure it could be 
nothing but inadvertence, and undertook the of- 
fice, knowing you too well—much too well—to 
think for a moment—” 

“Tnadvertence! Knowing me too well to think ! 
In the name of Heaven, what is there to think ? 
What have I been inadvertent about? Angry! 
Of course Iam angry. What have I done to be 
gossiped about? One of us must be out of his 
senses ; surely either you or I—” 

“ No, it isn’t that. Gossip does not spare any 
one. And, pardon me,” said the doctor, growing 
bolder now that the worst was over, “if you had 
ever thought, you must have seen that such fre- 
quent visits—to a woman who is married, whose 
husband is at the other end of the world—” 

“Stop! stop, I tell you! I will not have her 
discussed or her name introduced.” 

“That is quite right, Beresford. I knew you 
would feel so. Is it right, then, that the tender- 
est heart on the face of the earth should be wor- 
ried and bullied because of you ?” 

“‘Good God!” cried the bewildered man, “ has 
she been worried and bullied? What do you 
mean? Who has presumed to find fault? She 
is— Iam not going to say what she is.” 

“Tt is not necessary. I know that as well as 
any one.” 

Beresford made a half-conscious pause, and 
looked at his reprover with a sudden involuntary 
raising of his eyebrows. Knew that as well as 
any one! Did he? Vain boaster! Who but 
himself knew all the consoling sweetness, all the 
soft wealth of sympathy, in this friend of friends ? 
He felt more angry with Maxwell for this false 
pretension than for all his other sins. “I am at 
a loss to know,” he said, coldly, “ by what right 
any one attempts to interfere with my liberty of 
action. I am not a man whose visits to any house 
can be.congidered suspicious. I should have 
thought that my character and my antecedents 
were enough to preserve me from injurious com- 
ment and the gossip you speak of.”’ 

“ Beresford,” said the other, hastily, “what 


about you? No amount of gossip could do you 
any real harm. You must see that. The ques- 
tion is about her.” 

It was Beresford’s time now to be excited. He 
began to pace about the room in deep annoyance 
and agitation. Of course this was true. What 
was nothing to a man might be every thing to a 
woman. And no man worthy the name would 
expose a4 woman to comment. He took refuge, 
first, in furious abuse of gossip. What had an 
one to do with his proceedings? A man is 
ways more shocked and angry to find himself the 
object of remark than a woman is. It seemed 
incredible to him that he—of all people in the 
world, he—should be the object of impertinent 
remark. The idea was intolerable to Beresford. 
The doctor wisely said nothing, but let him have 
his ravings out, withdrawing himself to a chair 
by the table, where he sat writing out imaginary 
prescriptions with the worn stump of a pen which 
he found there, and keeping as far out of the pas- 
sionate stream of monologue as possible. This 
was wise treatment, the best he could have adopt- 
ed, and after a while the subject of the operation 
calmed down. He flung himself at last into his 
chair, and there was a stormy pause. 

“] suppose,” said Beresford, with a long-drawn 
breath of mingled pain and anger, “ this was what 
Cherry meant. I could not make her out. She 
is in it too. Have you all laid your heads togeth- 
er and consulted what was the thing that could 
pain me most—the most susceptible point left ?” 

Maxwell made no direct reply. “ If Miss Cher- 
ry has spoken to you, Beresford, you know your 
sister,” he said. “She would not hurt a fly, much 
less you, whom she holds in such high respect, 
and she would not think evil readily—would she, 
now? If she has spoken, you must understand 
that there is something in it. Listen, my dear 
fellow. There are things that must be done and 
left undone in this world for the sake of the 
fools in it merely. You know that as well as I 
do. Say the fools ought to be defied and crush- 
ed, if you like, but in reality we have all to con- 
sider them. The people of bad imaginations and 
law minds and mean views really make the laws 

the rest of the world. We can’t help it. For 
ourselves it might not matter, but for those who 
are dear to us—for those who are less independ- 
ent than we—”’ 

Again there was a pause. Beresford sat with 
his elbows on the table and bit his nails savage- 
ly. In this painful amusement there seemed a 
certain relief. He stared straight before him, 
seeing nothing. At last he turned round sharply 
upon the doctor, who, with his head bent down, 
still sat scribbling without any ink with the old 
stump of the pen in his hand. “ What do you 
want me to do?” he said. 

* Beresford, I did not come here to dictate to 
you. I came simply to call your attention.” 

“Oh, let us not quibble about words! Dicta- 
tion! yes, and something ‘more than dictation. 
Of course Iam helpless before the plea you bring 
up. Of course I have nothing to do but submit 
if there is any question of annoyance to— Low 
minds and bad imaginations indeed! That any 
one should suggest the most distant possibility, 
the shadow, of a reproach !” 

“We suggest nothing of the sort, Beresford. 
We suggest only a most simple precaution—a 
rule ordinarily observed.”’ 

He made a gesture of impatience, stopping fur- 
ther explanation, and again for two minutes, which 
looked like an hour, the two men sat silent to- 
gether, not, it may be supposed, with any increase 
of friendliness toward each other in their thoughts. 
Perhaps, however, it was on the side of the re- 
proved that this feeling was really strong. The 
reprover was compunctious and eager to do any 
thing he could to conciliate. He kept a furtive 
watch upon his victim as he scribbled. Whe other 
had retreated within that most invulnerable of all 
fortresses, silence, and sat, still biting his nails, 
staring into the vacant air, neither by word or look 
making any communication of his thoughts. 
Nothing is more difficult than to maintain a si- 
lence like this; the least absorbed of the two en- 
gaged in this passage of arms came to feel aft- 
er a time that he must speak or die—and what 
to say? More upon the same subject might less- 
en the impression already made, and to introduce 
another subject would be impossible. When the 
pause had lasted as long as possibility permitted, 
Maxwell got up, put the pen slowly back in the 
tray from which it had strayed, tossed the pair of 
pages he had been engraving upon into the waste 
basket, gathered up his gloves, his stick, his hat. 
Nothing could be more slow and hesitating than 
all these preparations for departure, which was 
somewhat ostentatious at the same time, by way 
of calling the attention of Beresford, and perhaps 
drawing forth something more. “I must be go- 
ing,” he said at last, holding out his hand. “I 
hope you won’t think me—unfriendly, Beresford, 
in any thing I have said ?” 

“Good-morning,” said the other, sullenly. Then 
he made a visible effort to command himself, and 
rose up, but slowly putting out his hand. “ Very 
likely not,” he said. “I don’t say it was unfriend- 
ly. You would not have taken such a disagree- 
able office on yourself if you had meant unkind- 
ness. No; I suppose I should thank you, but it 
is rather hard to do it. Good-by.” 

There was no more said. Maxwell went away, 
not feeling very victorious or proud of himself. 
Was not he a fool to have undertaken it in order 
to prevent scandal, he said to himself, in order to 
save a very sweet woman from annoyance, in or- 
der to help James Beresford out of trouble—a 
man whom he had liked, and from whom he had 
been estranged? What business had he to med- 
die with other people’s business? This, I fear, 
was his reflection, as it has been the reflection of 
so many who have strained a point to aid a 
friend, and whose self-denial has not been appre- 
ciated. “Catch me doing such a foolish thing 
again,” he said to himself. 

As for Beresford, he resumed his seat and his 
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thoughts when the other was gone. Those thoughts 
were lost within him, and full of pain. He who, 
even when this messenger of evil arrived, had 
been thinking with faithful love of his wife; he 
whose life had been made a desert by her dying, 
whose whole existence was changed, who had not 
cared for years what became of him, because of 
that love—to be met by this unjust and insane 
reproval as soon as he had screwed his courage 
to the sticking-place, and resumed his natural po- 
sition in his own house. It had been a hard thing 
to do; at every corner he had expected to mect 
her—in the silence he had fancied he heard her 
calling him—the whole house was full of her, echo- 
ing with her steps and her voice. Yet he had 
schooled himself to come back, to resume so much 
as remained to him of life under his own roof. 
So much as remained, not thinking of years, but 
of value and merit. He was not of very much use 
to any one, nor had he been much missed, per- 
haps, except in the working of the societies, and 
there were so many people who could do that. 
But he had been patient, and come back, and es- 
tablished himself “ at home,” because it was his 
duty. He had not shrunk from his duty, And 
this was his reward, His one source of soft con- 
solation—the one gentle friend on whose constant 
sympathy he could reckon, who made this life 
of endurance supportable to him, and kept him 
up by kind words, by understanding his wants and 
troubles—she was to be taken from him. He got 
up and walked up and down his long room, and 
then went to the window and looked blankly out. 
Almost without knowing what it was he saw a 
brougham come to the next door, and old Mr. Se- 
ton step out of it and enter Mrs. Meredith’s house. 
He had gone to warn her, to disturb the sweet com- 
posure of her mind, to imbitter all her thoughts. 
Beresford turned round, and began to walk up and 
down more and more hotly, ould any thing in 
the world be more innocent? He asked, nay, 
he wanted, nothing more of her. To go and sit 
by her now and then (this was how he character- 
ized his long and daily visits), what was there in 
that to justify this insulting demand upon him ? 
He lashed himself up into a fury when he thought 
of it. He, the truest of mourners, and she, the 
least frivolous of women. If ever there was a 
true friendship, full of support and mutual com- 
fort, this was the one. And now, at the pleasure 
of a set of wretched gossips, ill-minded men, dis- 
agreeable women, was this gentle makeshift and 
substitute for domestic happiness to be torn from 
him ?/ And how—good heavens, how ? 

Fw was the question. It was easy to talk, 
anu say that such a thing must cease; but how 
wag it to be done? Was he supposed capable of 
telling her that he must resign her friendship ? 
Was Seton, perhaps, making the communication at 
this very moment, telling her that it must not be; 
suggesting thoughts that would distress her mind 
and disturb the whole tenor of her life? For to 
give pain would be worse than misfortune to her, 
and she could not so cast him off without giving 

in and feeling it. He thought—it was an imag- 
adtadiothes he heard a voice high in discussion 
on the other side of the wall that separated the 
two houses. Was that old meddler taking it upon 
him to lecture Aer now ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE PAPACY AND THE 
ELECTION, 

WHATEVER may be the result of the election of 
1876, whatever difficulties and dangers may still 
surround it, tnere can be no doubt that the intel- 
ligence of the country has exerted itself with un. 
usual vigor in its Centennial year, and has pro- 
nounced a decided condemnation of the policy of 
the papal and Democratic party. Wherever the 
teacher has ruled and common schools prevail, 
there has been no tendency to reaction, no desire 
to revive in the New World the religious and sec- 
ular distinctions of the Old. To create an igno- 
rant commonalty and a ruling caste, to fill the 
country with charity schools and sectarian sem- 
inaries, to menace the press, drive out free speech 
by force, and even use violence to insure the po- 
litical subjection of the masses, are the aims and 
practices only of the least intelligent sections of 
the nation; and we have the not unusual spec- 
tacle of. the intense ignorance of the degraded 
quarters of a few Northern cities, joined to the 
wholly illiterate sections at the South, making 
an almost successful attempt to govern and de- 
stroy the republic. For it is not possible to be- 
lieve that under such influences free institutions 
can continue to exist unharmed. With Mr. Ti- 
DEN as its head, with the papal Democracy of 
New York city and the ruling Confederates of 
the South controlling the country, we could see 
on the one side only the triumph of a foreign 
superstition, and on the other of the lowest traits 
of barbarism. The Southern magnate rules over 
his ignorant constituency by nearly the same 
means with which a Feejee chieftain holds his 
savages in awe; and the Keys and TiLpeEns of 
New York are the perhaps unconscious servants 
of the potent superstition of infallibilism. 

It is a clear proof of the good sense of the 
Northern section of States that they have given 
an almost unanimous rebuke to this strange alli- 
ance. They, at least, have not been seduced by 
the extravagant promises of the papal faction, 
nor hurried away by that passion for “ change” 
of which Mr. Cuar_es Francis Apams has avowed 
himself the easy victim, Wise men do not leap 
a precipice for change, and the prospect of a 
Confederate rule at Washington would seem a 
plunge into an unknown abyss sufficiently terri- 
ble. In the North the papal faction has been 
able to gain only four States out of twenty-two 
for its Southern friends, and sixty-five electoral 
votes to one hundred and sixty-six. The chain of 
Free States, almost in an unbroken line, encircles 
the less cultivated portions of the Union. The 
Eastern have given an immense and unusual ma- 


jority for Republicanism; the great Northwest, 
destined to become the most populous and pow- 
erful section of the country, the granary of the 
world, has united once more in the defense of free 
schools and liberal progress ; Nebraska, Nevada, 
Kansas, keep up the golden line of intelligence ; 
and all along the Pacific shores the sentiments 
of patriotism and of union have set at defiance 
the unholy league of Southern insurgents and pa- 
pal priests, It is, indeed, a prospect full of hope. 
There is safety for the republic so long as these 
great and intelligent communities keep watch 
over its best interests’ and rule in its politics; 
and it is certain that, however the Eastern section 
of the Union may be tainted. or overborne by 
European influences, the principles of 1776 will 
be upheld by the uncounted millions of educated 
and industrious citizens who are to people the 
wonderful region that spreads from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific 

The real victory of the papal faction has lain 
almost wholly in the larger Eastern cities, and 
chiefly in New York. The State of New York, 
in the face of many discouragements, has given 
its usual majority for union and good order; the 
city of New York, the centre of ultramontgnism, 
has overcome the will of the rest of the State, 
and forced it into the hands of Ketiy and Tiz- 
pen. The unhappy condition of the metropolis, 
its intolerable government, its rising and almost 
ruinous taxation, its enormous debt, the swarms 
of papal priests and their followers who live on 
its revenues, the vast outlay for Roman Catholic 
seminaries, the finaticial ruin that seems possibly 
to await it in the future, are strange features in 
our national life that could never have been look- 
ed for; yet it is this unlucky city that, under its 
ultramontane tyranny, has nearly given @ com- 
plete victory to the papal faction in the nation, 
There is, in fact, something almost ludicrous in 
the condition of the great, intelligent, and wealthy 
metropolis suffering itself to be governed by 
strange adventurers and foreign priests—by a 
class of persons so stupid or so unpatriotic as 
often to have nearly wrecked the country in 
which they had found a shelter, and lending its 
aid to that violent faction at the South whose 
only aim is to live by the plunder of the indus- 
trious North. Our citizens of New York seem to 
lavish honors upon those who rob them, and ad- 
mire the dexterity with which they are eased of 
their surplus gains. Our capitalists, who hire a 
guard to protect their money vaults from the bur- 
glar, are powerless before official thieves. For 
twenty years New York has been the victim of a 
Roman Cathoke tyranny, and each succeeding lus- 
trum has seen its resources squandered with in- 
creasing profligacy, and new throngs of worthless 
adventurers pressed into its political offices or 
maintained by its plunder, Its government is 
notoriously bad; its death rate is higher than 
that of any other city; its officials are often dis- 
reputable; its taxation rises almost to the pitch 
of confiscation; its revenues are wasted upon 
Roman Catholic seminaries, protectories, found- 
ling asylums; the foreign Church despoils it in 
a way that in any European city would produce 
a revolution or a general confiscation of the papal 
gains; and its Democratic and German leaders, 
closely linked with the ultramontane politicians 
—with a or a M‘CLoskey—consent to the 
tyranny of the Papal Church, and invoke the in- 
terference of the foreign priest in American pol- 
itics, 

Several other cities have fallen in a similar 
way under Roman Catholic influence, and have 
succeeded in breaking the general union of the 
Northern States. The vilest districts of New Ha- 
ven and Hartford have given Connecticut to the 
Democracy, and the rural districts, by an unusual 
majority, have won the Legislature for the peo- 
ple. It is doubtful if Connecticut will ever again 
be suffered by its Protestant population to re- 
lapse into the control of the papal voters of the 
cities. New Jersey, partly by the treachery of 
several of its Democratic leaders, who have pro- 
fessed an open hostility to the Roman Catholic 
pretensions and then lent them a secret support, 
chiefly from the papal influence in its large towns, 
has also abandoned its opposition to ultramon- 
tanism and joined the papal leaders of New York. 
But New Jersey is thoroughly Protestant, and 
may yet resolutely take its stand by the side of 
the great Northwest. Indiana has fallen by a 
small majority; the activity of the papal priests 
and the indifference of the unsectarian portion 
of its population have placed it at the side of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, beneath the control 
of the ultramontane chiefs, And thus, by the act- 
ive labors of the ultramontane faction in a small 
number of cities, aided by the intense ignorance 
of its followers and the unpatriotic conduct of a 
portion of the Germans, the unity of the North- 
ern States in defense of education, union, and 
liberal reform was broken. In the reports of 
the Commissioner of Education are given maps, 
on which a dark shade is drawn over those dis- 
tricts of the country that are peculiarly illiterate. 
In each of these districts it will be found that 
the Democratic and ultramontane candidates were 
successful. 

And when we turn to the Southern States, the 
lesson of the recent election is still more effective. 
Shut in by the Mississippi and the Atlantic, the 
Ohio and the Gulf, a region extends in which 
men have been suffered for generations to live 
withou® education, and from which it was, once 
even excluded by law. Here the few havé been 
accustomed to rule over the many, and the hgno- 
rant multitude have learned only to obey. The 
rebellion changed some things, but left nearly 
the same ignorance behind it. And here the ul- 
tramontane and Democratic leaders have found 
their only powerful allies. The keen papal polli- 
ticians saw that here was the chief point of dan- 
ger to the republic; and here they have labored 
to rouse anew the bitter spirit of rebellion, to stir 
up animosity between American citizens, and to 
rule or to destroy the nation by the aic of th. 
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discontented portion of the South. Of the votes 
secured by Mr. TrLpen, one hundred and nineteen 
came from the South. But it is probable that in 
not one of these States has a free vote been ob- 
tained or an election held that was not tainted by 
intimidation or fraud. In France, in England, in 
Italy, such an election would be subjected to a 
rigid inquiry, each incident carefully tested, and® 
every trait of illegality punished by a rejection 
of the vote. But here we are asked by Mr. Ap- 
ams or Mr. Seymovr to trust the returns of dis- 
tricts that have never ceased to be rebellious; to 
believe that Mississippi has recanted its repub- 
licanism; that Georgia, where vast counties are 
disfranchised by force, has held a free election ; 
that the rifle clubs of South Carolina mean no 
harm; and the massacres of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi were only a pleasant pastime. Our Dem- 
ocratic and papal politicians rush forward to 
grasp the blood-stained hands of their Southérn 
allies. But the intelligence of the country has 
condemned them, The eye of posterity will dis- 
cern their selfish inhumanity, They will be held 
up to future generations as the persecutors of 
the helpless, the enemies of the poor. 

But the most important lesson of the election 
of 1876 is the clear light it throws upon the plans 
of the papal faction. There ean be no longer 
any doubt that the Roman Church is a most suc- 
cessful and adroit poutical manager, that for a 
moment it seemed to hold in its hands the des- 
tiny of freedom, and that in all future elections 
it will come forward openly to contest the control 
of the republic. The clerical party is as plainly 
defined among us as in France, Belgium, or Italy, 
Mexico or Brazil. It means every where the same 
thing, the destruction of popdlar institutions. No 
Protestant or unsectarian Democrat can any lon- 
ger unite with this ultramontane faction without 
becoming a part of a ruthless crusade aguinst 
American institutions and progress. The Democ- 
racy of New York or New Haven is only a faint 
veil for the aggressive march of Rome. Once 
more it presses on to plant in the American re- 
public the faded superstitions, the barbarous in- 
stitutions, the avaricious greed of land and money, 
which it has exhibited in every European state, 
and which has every where brought upon it a 
general confiscation. The American people are 
forced to decide whether this system shall be in- 
troduced among us. The clerical ultramontanes 
already hold New York and New Haven, Cincin- 
nati and Savannah, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
By force or fraud, they still hope to control the 
Union. Lawrence. 
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Calendar. 


DECEMBER, 1876. 
Sunday, 10.—Second Sanday in Advent. 
Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Thomuaa. 


Sunday,  24.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Cliristmas. 
Tueaday,  26.—St. Stephen. 


Wedneaday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocenta. 


Sunday, %1.—Firet Sunday after Christmas. 
JANUARY, 1877. 

Monday, 1.—Cireamcision. 

Saturday, 6.—Epiphany. 

Sunday, 7.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sunday,  14.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sunday, 21.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Thuraday, 2%.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %8.—Septaagesima Sunday. 


THERE has been an energetic protest made by 
the religious press against the Nation's denial 
of the competency of Christian ministers to deal 
with scientific questions. The replies are court- 
eous, though some of them are pointed. The 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Taywor, of this city, who was 
the clergyman criticised, makes an energetic re- 
joinder. He says: ** Why do the men of science 
insist on coming into the domain of theology ? 
What right had Mr. HUXLey to sneer as he did 
at the Hebrew Scriptures, if we clergymen must 
not peep or mutter in reply? Is he to be al- 
lowed to class, as he has done in ove of his lay 
sermons, the cosmogony of Genesis with the 
myths of paganism, while we, to whom on oth- 
er grounds and for other reasons these books 


Let our contemporary be accurate when he next 
presumes to censure. He alleges that there is 
hardly one of the clergy who, since HUXLEy’s 
lectures, has not preached a sermon bearing on 
the matter in some way. We believe we might 
number on the fingers of one hand the clergy of 
this city who have thought it worth while to do 
any thing of the kind.”” There are too many 
examples of clergymen who have attained emi- 
nence in science, to justify a universal denial of 
their competency as scientific Investigators. A 
clergyman who has given sufficient attention to 
the questions now at issue is as competent to han- 
die them as any one else. Besides, Professor 
Hvuxvey lectured on evolution in this city before 
a mixed audience. He addressed his audience as 
a lawyer addresses a jury. He certainly did not 
at one and the same time present his facts and 
deny the competency of his hearers to judge of 
the facts. Whyshould clergymen be placed low- 
er in the scale of intelligence than a miscellane- 
Gus audience? 


Tweep’s stable and club-house in the city 
have been put to a good use. The property was 
purchased a few years since by a German Meth- 
odist, the Rev. C. Buinn. The building was de- 
molished, and on the site a German Methodist 
church was erected. Mr. BLINN paid the whole 
cost—#40,000. Curiously enough, this place of 
worship was dedicated on November 19, a few 
days before the arrival of TwWeep as a captured 
fugitive on board the United States ship of war 
Franklin, 

On the 12th of November the Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of is installation, The reminiscences of which 


his anniversary sermon was full were exceeding- 
ly interesting. Of the one hundred members who 
welcomed him to his pulpit, not more than twen- 
ty are now living. uring this pastorate 1600 
persons have united with the church, 900 of them 
on profession of faith. There are now 800 mem- 
bers. Brooklyn has in this period grown from 
a city of 60,000 inhabitants to a population of 
half a million. Dr. outlook upon the 
future was very hopeful: ‘* We hear of the stub- 
bornness of the world against receiving the Gos- 
pel; but when I look back and see that no pow- 
er has been permitted to remain which has set 
itself against it, when I consider its spread among 
the nations of the earth—the African, the Indian, 
the Japanese, all touched by its power celestial 
—I know that its power is adequate to convert 
the whole earth.” 


The Rev. LLEWELLYN D. Bevan has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of this city. He will sail from 
England December 2. Mr. BEVAN was once the 
associate pastor of Dr. Binney, the famous Non- 
conformist minister, of London. Subsequently 
he was called to the Tottenham Court Road 
Chapel, where his success has been very great. 
Here, finding very few worshipers, he has built 
up a@ congregation of riearly 2000 persons. A 
debt of £7000 has been greatly reduced. Mr. 
Bevan has also been Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in New College, and amem- 
ber of the London School Board, He is described 
in the Christian Glode, of London, as having “an 
agreeable presence, a magnificent voice, a cheer- 
ful, buoyant temperament, and profound good 
nature.’ 


The papers and discussions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Congress, which began in Bos- 
ton November 14, were very practical. Bishop 
HUNTINGTON preached the epeving sermon; 
Bishop Pappock presided. The Rev. Dr. Os- 
Goop read a paper on “Art in Christianity ;” 
the Rev. Joun Corton SmitTH one on “ Foreign 
Missions.’’ On the *“ Relations of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church to Freedom of Religious 
Thought,”’ the Rev, Drs. De Koven and Wasn- 
BURN were the essayists. The Rev. Dr. Har- 
woop, of New Haven, read an essay on the 
** Morals, of Politics.”"q Most interesting was 
the ‘debate on the “ Prevention and Cure of 
Drunkenness,”’ which was quife protracted. The 
discussion of ‘‘ Revivals and Christian Narture’”’ 
brought out clergymen of “—_ opposite views 
as Bishop Doane, of Albany, abd Dr. Newton, 
of Philadelphia. The former favored the con- 
fessional; the latter approved fevivals and the 
work of Messrs. Moopy and SANKEY. Ip this 

osition he was sustained by the Rev. ArtuurR 

RooKS, of New York, and the Rev. Puiiips 
Brooks, of Boston. In the discussion of the 
‘Freedom of Religious Thought,” an expression 
of opinion that, in time, the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles might be laid aside, was received with some 
favor. The sessions of the Congress were nu- 
merously attended, 


Public attention has been called to the fact 


that the Catholic vote was, in the city of Brook- ° 


lyn, organized as a Catholic vote, and with suc- 
cess. Two members of the Democratic party 
being in nomination for the office of Surrogate, 
an appeal containing the following passage was 
circulated among Catholics: “* Both candidates 
are Democratic; and while politics should not 
control your action in the selection of judicial 
officers, the religious faith of the men should 
do so. Water R. Livineston is a thorough 
and consistent member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and has the confidence and esteem of 
all who know him as a firm believer in the Rom- 
ish faith, The eustody and guardianship of or- 
phan children wilh be awarded by the Surrggate, 
and the importance of having that officer a Cath- 
olic must be apparent to all.’”’ The purpose of 
the Catholic hierarchy in this country to make 
their Church a political organization has been 
persistently pointed out in Z/arper’s Weekly, and 
must by this time be apparent to all Americans. 
In West Troy, New York, there was a Catholic 
combination to elect school officers, and it suc- 
ceeded. 


The preparations for Mr. Moopy’s meetings 
in Boston promise to be us thorough as those 
made in Chicago and other large cities. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee of five surpervise all the ar- 
rangements. An “ Inquiry-Room Committee” 
of seven has also been appointed, with power to 
select all the assistants required. A chief usher 
will organize the ushers, and a musical director 
will organize the choir. The building will be of 
brick, with walls thirty feet high, and will seat 
from 5000 te 6000 persons. 


There appears to be every indication that, not- 
withstanding the prevalent political excitement, 
the same attention will be given in our cities to 
the preaching of evangelists as was accorded to 
them last winter. Messrs. GRAVES and LELAND 
are in Pittsburg, and the Jat of thet city says, 
“It is simply wonderful how their work has 
grown in interest.”” Mr. E. P. HAMMOND reach- 
es a wide circle of hearers in Philadelphia. In 
the Northwest other evangelists are interest- 
ing large pumbers of the population at various 
points. 


The elegant building erected by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia is 
finished, but will not be formally dedicated till 
itis paid fur. This is very sensible in the young 
men. 


Notice has already been made in this Intelli- 
gence of the ‘* English Flower Mission’’ for the 
sick poor, and its rapid spread in the chief cities 
of the United Kingdom. The idea originated 
in this country, but its development in England 
has either been more rapid or has attracted more 
public attention than with us. Among the En- 
glish cities Hull has become pre-eminent for a 
thorough distribution of flowers among the sick. 
In 1875, 20,594 bunches of flowers, grasses, and 
fruit were disbursed im this one city. There is 
a central station where contributions are re- 
ceived; village baskets’ are deposited at well- 
known points in suburban villages for the con- 
venience of contributors, are ge to the 
central station, and duly returned. Supply and 
distribution are thus arranged in a systematic 
way. Flower missions have also been establish- 


ed in Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds, and 
London. 
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COLONEL RICHARD M. HOE. 


Tue name of Colonel Ricuarp M. Hoe is insep- 
arably connected with the development of the 
printing-press in this country. Nothing could be 
more‘instructive and profitable than to sketch 
the personal history of Colonel Hoe from his 
early life as an apprentice in the establishment 
his father founded, and which has been brought 
to its present large proportions by the concern 
of which he is the senior partner; but it is now 
our purpose to notice only the results of his la- 
bors and those of his house as shown by the 
printing-machines to be seen in Machinery Hall, 
at the Centennial Exhibition. Here we have the 
latest improvements made by R. Hoe & Co. in 
every department of printing. There are in all 
seven or eight different descriptions of presses, 
each exhibiting a knowledge of mechanics and a 
practical adaptation to the requirements of the 
printing business carried out with a skill and 
excellence of execution altogether unequaled. 

The invention by Colonel Hoe of the Rotary or 
Lightning Press has made his name a familiar 
one all over the civilized world. This Rotary 
Press has now been in a measure superseded by 
the “ Web Printing Machine,” as it is called, the 
joint production of Colonel Hoe and one of his 
partners, Mr. S. D. Tucker. It was possible for 
a Lightning Press of the largest size—ten cylin- 
ders—to print 20,000 impressions an hour, but 
only upon one side of the sheet. An obvious 
method of increasing the speed of production 
was to devise a press which should print the 
sheet upon both sides. The solution of this 
problem was surrounded with difficulties the 
magnitude of which can only be appreciated by 
a practical mechanic. Human skill could not 
pass beyond a certain point in “ feeding” single 
sheets to the press, and a still greater difficulty 
was encountered in providing for the delivery of 
the printed sheets, After twenty years of perse- 
vering effort and extensive experiment, Colonel 
Hoe and his able colaborer Mr. Tucker have 
overcome these apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles by a combination of the most ingenious 
devices. In the first place, the “ feed” has been dis- 
posed of once and for all, it would seem. Instead 
of single sheets, a roll of paper reeled off by ma- 
chinery is used, This roll is in a continuous sheet 
four and a half miles long, and runs through the 
machine at the rate of 750 feet per minute or more, 
passing between one type cylinder and its impres- 
sion cylinder to print one side, and then between a 
second pair to heme the other side. Colonel Hor 
has met the delivery difficulty by two means. It 
was found impossible to fly papers as fast as 
printed, and so an accumulator has been devised, 
which keeps the sheets on a roller till six have 

thered, and then releases them, so that the 

yer carries down six at a time on to the table. 
The other means of delivery is the most recent 
and perfect, and crowns the whole. The papers, 
being divided from the sheet, are led into an ap- 
paratus which folds them up into shape for the 
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carriers. The machine prints on both sides 15,000 | other machine, similar to it except that it delivers 


per hour of a large paper, such as the eight-page 
Tribune or Herald, or double that number of a 


four-page paper, such as the Philadelphia Times, | 


on which it was employed in the Machinery Hall 
of the Centennial Exhibition. In the latter case 
two sets of forms were used, and the papers were 
twice folded, and delivered on four tables. An- 
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the printed papers flat with equal swiftness with- 
out folding, was also exhibited in operation at the 
Fair. 

The whole apparatus is set in a massive but 
low frame, so as to be under the eye of the press- 
man. The roll-of paper is suspended upon an 
axis over the first pair of rollers, one of which 
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carries the curved electrotype plates which con- q 
stitute the form, the other being the impression a 
cylinder. As the paper passes between these it ya 
is printed on one side, and then passes between a a 
second type cylinder and its opposite impression 5 
cylinder. The latter is below its type cylinder, “a 
and is of much larger size, so that the set-off from by 
the fresh ink shall not fall continuously on the q 
same surface of blanket. ; 
Twenty-three of these presses are now in actual q 
and completely successful operation. Of this “ wl 
number, nine are in use in different newspaper . 
offices in this country. Twelve are running in a 
four newspaper offices in Great Britain—the 
London Telegraph, the London Standard, Lloyd's 
Weekly (London), the Glasgow Herald—and two 
are in use in Australia. It is hard to conceive of 
any advance beyond this “ Web Printing Machine” 
in the special purpose for which it is designed. 
To one who watches the completely printed sheets 
delivered faster than the eye can follow them, 
greater rapidity qf execution seems beyond the | | i 
limits of possibility; while the machine itself, in | 
compactness, solidity, strength, and absolute me- » 
chanical perfection, appears to be the embod ) 
ment of human skill and ingenuity. 
It is not often that an inventor can point to , 
two such marvelous machines as this Rotary Press a 
and the Web Printing Machine—each one so dis- 
tinct in itself, and each such an immense advance 
upon every thing that had preceded ‘it—as the 
result of the thought and labor of a single life- : 
time. That Colonel Hoge and his house should ' 
have achieved this is sufficient pledge that for q 
the future the honor and reputation of American @ 
inventors in this line of human ingenuity are safe id 
in their keeping, especially as Colonel Hog’s pow- 
ers are now at their full vigor. He has just com- 
pleted his sixty-fourth year, but is as vigilant as 
ever in the supervision of the operations of the 
large works of his firm in this city, as well as in 
the direction of its manufactoryin London. With- 
out entering upon the particulars of Colonel Hog’s 
business life, a single fact may be stated as illus- 
trative of the liberal and enlightened spirit with 
which he treats those in his employment. Near- 
ly twenty years ago Colonel Hoe established an 
evening school for the apprentices in the manu- 
factory of the concern, where free instruction 
was given in those branches of study likely to be 
of the most practical service in properly devel- 
oping their minds. For years he gave this school 
his personal supervision, and he still practically y 
retains direction of it, while its details have nat- wy 
urally passed into other hands. It is impussible y 
to estimate the influence which such a school 
may have had in developing that. skill without 
which the production of such marvelously perfect 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity as this “ Web 
Printing Machine’ would be impossible. At least _— 
it is a very happy practical application in a special | 
direction of the legend over an institution in En- 


gland: “The diffusion of knowledge among the 4 
working classes—it makes the man a better me- ‘ 
chanic, and the mechanic a better man.” 
q 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur week following the close of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition witnessed curious changes on the grounds 
which for six months had been the scene of a magnif- 
icent show. The buildings were still open to visitors 
for the special purpose of delivering articles that had 
been ‘sold, and of affording exhibitors an opportunity 
to diapose of remaining goods which were for sale. 
But the process of disintegration promptly com- 
menced. The very next day after the formal close of 
the Exhibition the crowd. of more than 15,000 visitors 
heard the din of saws and hammers in the Main Build- 
ing, and found themselves barred out of several of the 
departments. The Japanese had protected their beau- 
tiful goods by a high fence, the Danes had closed their 
gates, Russia had etretched a barrier of ropes, Switz- 
erland had built a fence, and the boxing of goods Was 
going on in a general way all around. The Govern- 
ment Building was practically closed to visitors, Ma- 
chinery Hall presented a dismantled appearance, Ag- 
ricultural Hall was filled with dust and din, and most 
of the State buildings were closed. But in the Art 
Building some comfortable sight-seeing went on, and 
the restaurants were open and eager for calls. The 
various bazars still showed their goods, and one could 
purchase souvenirs of the Centennial at half the price 
asked during the regular session of the Exhibition. 
In the American department of the Main Building 
moat of the exhibits were kept displayed, owing to the 
fact that they were intended for the permanent exhi- 
bition. But taking the Exhibition grounds as a whole, 
one week after their formal closing, they presented a 
desolate appearance. ‘ 

The “Ocean Parkway,” in Brooklyn, has recently 
been thrown open its entire length to the public. It 
extends from the Boulevard gate of Prospect Park a 
distance of six miles toward Coney Island. Its entire 
width is 210 feet. There is a central drive and two 
side drives, and a central walk and two side walks. 
Six rows of trees are planted along the borders of the 
walka. The road-beds are of gravel; and this drive to 
the beach will be surpassingly fine. 


The annual catalogue of Yale College gives the nnm- 
ber of students as follows: Theological students, 95; 
law, 60; medical, 36; graduate students, 67; special 
students, 2; under-graduate academical students, 569 ; 
Sheffield scientific students, 206; art students, 16; to- 
tal in the university, 1021. Ten-students are pursuing 
a post-graduate course in the law school for the new 
degree of M.L. This apecial course of study was inau- 
gurated this year. For the first time the names of 
young lady students in the art school have been print- 
ed in a Yale College catalogue. For quite a number 
of years back the privileges of instruction in this de- 
partment have been thrown open to young ladies. 


Statistics in regard to marine disasters are startling. 
The number of vessels, both American and British, 
which are annually lost is frightful. During the year 
1875, 1052 American vessels suffered disaster on our 
shores, besides eighty-five foreign vessels, giving a to- 
tal of 1137. Of this number, 477 collided ; and 209 cas- 
ualties-arose directly from carelessness or ignorance ; 
312 were wrecked, causing the loss of an immense 
amount of property and 858 lives. In 1873-74 there were 
reported to the British Board of Trade 150 vessels not 
heard from after sailing or being spoken at sea. They 
are al) aupposed to have been lost, with the 2381 per- 
sons on board. Besides these, there were reported to 
the same authority 6084 vessels as having euffered 
wreck or casualty, resulting in the total loss of 1411 
vessels and 6817 lives. During the ten years ending 
June 80, 1874, there were 22,098 wrecks, collisigns, and 
other casualties of vessels on or near the British Isles 
alone, Overtwenty-five per cent. were total wrecks, in- 
volvihe a loss of 8200 lives, and the value of $90,000,000 
in property. Nine hundred and twenty-three of the 
vessels lost were known to be over fifty years old, and 
twelve over a hundred. 


The time occupied In performing the Ring of the 
Nibelungen at Bayrenth was thirteen hours and fifty 
minutes, not including intermissions. 


From the Patent-office reports we learn that last 
year Connecticut people took out 706 patents—a large 
number in proportion to her inhabitants. 


An exchange gives information concerning a method 
in practice among the best English, butter-makers for 
rendering butter firm and solid during hot weather. 


‘ One tea-epoonful of carbonate of soda and one tea- 


spoonful of powdered alum are mixed, and at the time 
of churning put into such a quantity of cream as will 
make about twenty pounds of butter. The effect of 
this powder is to cause the butter to come firm and 
solid and sweet-flavored. Ite action is upon the cream, 
and passes off with the buttermilk. The ingredients 
of the powder should not be mixed until the time 
when it is used. 


There is a paper church near Berlin. It will accom- 
modate nearly one thousand persons, and is water- 
proof. 


The work of Mr. Eades on the Mississippi jetties is 
regarded with great interest by engineers. Various 
opinions are held in regard to the final success. Many 
fear that deepening the channel where the jetties are 
made may only carry the sediment further ont into the 
Gulf to make a new bar. In New Orleans the general 
public are sanguine of success. 


At the beginning of 1876 there were seventy-two 
newspapers published at Constantinople, of which 
twenty were in French, sixteen in Turkish, thirteen in 
Armenian, twelve in Greek, four in Bulgarian, two in 
Hebrew and Spanish, and one each in Persian, German, 
Arabic, English, and Italian. 


The cultivation of the basket willow might be a 
profitable American industry. No less than two-thirds 
of the willow used in the manufacture of willow-ware 
in this country is imported from Europe. 


Some weeks ago a package was received at the of- 
fice of the New York 7imes, poetmarked London, En- 
gland, and addressed as follows: Mr. Finch, Com- 
positors’ Department, AY. Times, M.8.” Not being 
claimed, it was examined, ahd found to be tle entire 
*“ copy” of an edition of the African Times, published 
in London, and had evidently been sent from the edi- 
torial department of that journal to the comporing- 
room through the mail. 8. had doubtless been mis- 
taken for U.S. The matter intended for the African 
Times ie curiously little. The “ market reports” cover 
a half sheet of ordinary note-paper. The Standard re- 
ceives a furious onslaught, in twenty lines, for pub- 


lishing news “eight months old.” Then comes about 
two columns of “exchange” matter clipped froim the 
London daily journals, and finally a sound editorial on 
“the old abomination, the desolating curse—slavery— 
in the British possessions on the western coast of Afri- 
ca.” Two “letters to the editor” complete the “ copy” 
intended for publication in one edition of the African 
Times, 

It is very ead—but the fact is that many of the trink- 
ets sold at the Turkish bazar and other places on the 
Centennial grounds as “‘ foreign” were really made in 
New York apd Philadelphia. 


A young Frenchman named Gorges Martinengo has 
recently inherited, under extraordinary circumstances, 
a fortune amounting to 80,000,000 francs. Many years 
ago, it seems, a foreigner died in Holland, leaving no 
known heirs. His large fortune eventually was swept 
into the coffers of the government. Recently, how- 
ever, heirs have appeared, and the Dutch government 
has been called upém to deliver up the treasure, 
amounting now to 159,322,800 france. This sum is to 
be divided among two heirs, one residing&t Marseilles, 
the other in Germany. Bat foreign journals do not 
give any particulars in regard to the latter individual. 
The government of the Netherlands will commence the 
payment of this enormous sum at once, but it is said 
ten years will elapse before the whole debt is liqui- 
dated. 


The Commissioners of Emigration report that from 
January 1 to October 31 there arrived at this port 
103,550 passengers. Of these 76183 came from Ger- 
many, 4531 from England, 3973 from Ireland, 1387 from 
Scotiand, 799 from France, 708 from Sweden, and 2 
from Jerusalem. 


During the six months of the Centennial Exhibition 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company started 22,917 
trains from Jersey City alone, westward, made up of 
127,080 cara, and carrying not leas thar 7,500,000 pas- 
sengers. This includes no way-passengers, and only 
includes the travel in one direction. 


In various places on the Atlantic coast there are in- 
dications of a great mortality among fishes. Great 
quantities of them have been washed up on shore, and 
lie decaying in the sun. 


Wonderful stories come from Wasco County, Ore- 
gon, of acres of boiling springs, from which flow,.in- 
stead of water, streams of chloride of silver. Each 
spring—so it is said—is surrounded by a rim of crys- 
tallized silver. One report saye that all you have todo 
is to back up your cart to the edge of a spring and load 
it with money. 


French ingenuity is occupying itself in making a 
perfume from peach leaves, which promises to be de- 
licious. 


At a certain Normal College the young ladies who 
are candidates for graduation are obliged, before re- 
ceiving a diploma, to spell correctly the following list 
of words: Anomalous, analogous, banditti, bigoted, 
capillary, chloroform, crystallize, desecrated, ecstasy, 
edible, embarrassment, farinaceous, glycerine, hemor- 
rhage, impaneled, lachrymal, liquefy, marauder, mur- 
rain, nutricious, Olympian, pharmaceutical, pleuriey, 
sacerdotal, sarsaparilla, tortoise, vitreous, vicissitude, 
zephyr, Zouave, bacchanal, Bucephalus, Cynthia, Mo- 
zambique, Philippine, Portuguese, Piedmont, Valpa- 
raiso, Yenisei, Cincinnati. We commend the list as 
good practice for any body. 


The Acton (Ontario) toad has become celebrated. 
His history has been circulated all over the country in 
this wise: Some workmen in a saw-mill, while hand- 
ling a huge pine log which was being sawed into lum- 
ber, were surprised to see a large toad pop out of a 
hole where he had been imbedded, and where he had 
narrowly escaped being cut in two by the saw. From 
his position on the tree, he must have been about fifty 
feet from the ground, and was entirely incased in the 
wood. The creature was blind, but crawled out of the 
hole quite nimbly, and apparently rejoiced in his free- 
dom. 


We find this little story in an exchange. It may be 
true. “A grasshopper traveled from Custer City, Ne- 
braska, to Fillmore City, a distance of 500 miles, in 
fourteen days. It was started from the former place 
August 10 with a piece of paper about its neck bearing 
that date, and was caught in Fillmore City August 24.” 


On exhibition at the Centennial was a copy of “ Crom- 
well's Bible,” 80 called because he published a emall- 
sized edition, convenient for soldiers to carry in their 
knapsacks. It is five inches long, four and a half wide, 
and one and three-quarters thick, weighs only eight 
and a half ounces, and is the property of the American 
Bible Society. It was printed in 1658 by John Field, 
printer to Parliament. There are but three other cop- 
ies, it is said,:in this country, one of which is in the 
Boston Atheneum, another in the Harvard University 
library, and a third in the library of the late George 
Livermore. 


The name of Grace Darling is familiar to every one— 
so familiar that the defails of her simple and noble life 
may not be often recalled to. the minds of the young. 
She was the daughter of William Darling, keeper of 
the Longstone Light-house, ou one of the most rocky 
and exposed of the Farne Islands, lying off Northum- 
berland, on the English coast. She was twenty-two 
years old when the incident occurred which gave her 
the name of heroine. On the 6th of September, 15385, 
amidst wind and storm, a vessel with sixty-three per- 
eons onboard was wrecked upon one of the fearful 
crags of the Farne group. The vessel was utterly un- 
seaworthy, and the majority of those on board found 
a watery grave. But at daybreak next morning, by 
means of a glass, nine poor creatures were discovered 
clinging to rocks and broken spars near}y a mile from 
Longstone. When Grace Darling perceived their im- 
minent danger—for the returning tide would ingulf 
them—she resolved tosave them. Her aged father en- 
deavored to dissuade her, considering that reacue was 
impossible in such a furious sea. But Grace was res- 
olute, and as there was no one on the island except 
herself add parents, they launched the boat together, 
and father_and daughter, each taking an oar, pushed 
out to sea. By wonderful skill and strength the ship- 
wrecked nine were saved. The brave girl's heroism 
aroused a tumult of-praise throughout England, and 
most flattering tokens of appreciation were offered to 
her. But Grace Darling never swerved from her mod- 
est dignity of character. She continued to live with 
her parents at the light-house, refusing all offers of a 
more public career. In October, 1842, she died of con- 
sumption. 


ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
phvsician’s iit and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—{ Com. } 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


The public can not be too strongly cautioned 
that the new Wilcox & Gibbs “ Automatic” sew- 
ing-machine is the only one in the world with ten- 
sion requiring no change whatever for any thick- 
ness of material. Send postal card for full 
particulars and list of officers to 658 Broadway, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 


+ 


Astuma.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
spasmodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
its distressing paroxysms know what it is. Jonas 
Wuattoomn’s Kemepy never failed to afford imme- 
diate relief.—[Com.] 


Wrpr-Awaxr Youtn’s Parrr.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select one contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining reading, the Youth's Companion has no 
superior among the Youth’s publicdtions.—(Com. ) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You are troubled with a bad 


IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
REE ATH you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggisets. 


Every Body Will Want One. 


WILL BE ISSUED ON 
Saturday, Dec. 2d, 1876, 


one of the greatest of modern romances, entitled: 


THROWN ON 
THE WORLD; 


The Discarded Wife. 


By BERTHA M. CLAY. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
Price $1.50. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 435 PAGES. 
FOR SALE BY EVERY BOOKSELLER 
AND NEWS AGENT EVERY WHERE. 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Dict, 
POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Hetall. 
27 John St... N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


O15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barre! gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
ad genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR NO 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Outter, for #15. 
Can sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
aying bil. Seud stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
SON, Gun Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


A Year. AGENTS WANTED. 
on our Grand Combination 
Prospectus, representing 
4 5 DISTINCT B 
wanted every where. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single booke fail. Aleo, Agents 
Wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With invaluable I))nstrated 
Aids and Superb bindings. These Books beat the 


World. Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN POTTER & CO., Publishers, PHILA. 
Mannfacturer of 


STEH Manntactarer of 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N.Y. 
Box 1029. 


GENTS, we have just the thing for ** Hard Times.” 
Particulars free. Write now. 
KE 


DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 


Christmas & New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are jiasued in a at va- 
riety of styles and designs, are growing in ogy ic favor 
from year to year, in ‘Europe as well as America 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecnted. 

tllustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


‘GHOIGEST LITERATURE of the DAY .'—w. ¥. Tribune 


THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ng authors, such as Prof. ax 
Prot. yndalil, t. 

Hon. W. E.@Gladstone, Dr. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. uxley, 
rector, Frances Power 
rgyll, 


der, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingeclow, Geo. MacDonald, 
Wm. Biack, Anthony Trollope, 

atthewArnold,HMenry Kings- 
ley, Francis Galton, 
yie, Tennyson, Browning, and 
y others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Livi 

ittell's Living Age. 
Jan. 1, 1877, Toe AGE enters epee its 132d volume, 

with the continued commendation of the best men and jour- 

nals of the country, and with oonstantty increasing success. 
In 1877, it will furnish to its readers the productiens 

of the foremost authors above named and many oth- 


ers; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 
matter, of the day, from the pens of the leading Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

‘HB LIVING AG&, (in which its only competitor, “ Every 
SATURDAY," has been merged), is aweekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount 
of matter, with freshuess, owing toits weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, ales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific. Bio- 
graphical, Historical and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign leriodical Literature. 

The importance of Tue LivinGc AGE to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an {ndispensable current literature,— indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


inions. 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature."'— Boston Journal. 

“A pure and posers reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and instruction. ’’—on. Robert C. Winthrop. 

* The best periodical in America.”—Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

“It has no equal in any country.""—Philadelpita Press. 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence "—N.Y. Evening Post. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds ot the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.’’— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

“Incomparable In the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinery maga- 
zines in the amount of matter presented.''—Zhe Standard, 


hicago. 
“The best of all our eclectic publications.”"— The Nation, 


ew rore. 
“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.’'— 
The Advance, Chicago. d 

* With it alone a reader my / fairly keep up with all that is 
important in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day."—The Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered <o- 
gether.’’—Jllinoits State Journal. 

“Itisthe only compilation that presents with a satisfec- 
tory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the ablest writers living. J¢ ¢s, 
therefore, indispensable to erery one who desires a thorough 
compendium thatts admirable and noteworthy im the 
literary world.”’—Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American Home.''—New 
York Times. Q 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, Sree of postage. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. 40 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuabie matter, 
the first instalments of a new and powerful serial story, “THE 
MARQUIS OF Loasiz,”’ by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing in THe LIVING AGE from advance sheets. 


} Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of Taz LivIna AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthiies, asubscriber wil! find himself 
in command of the whole situation.""—Phila Ev'g Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tue Livinc AGk and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Ha ‘s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent fora 
year, both postpaid ; or. for $9.0, THE Livino AGtand Scrib- 
ner’s St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal. 

Address JAITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 

Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Fulton St. 
STORES : 6 Astor House NewYork. 


SKIN DISEASES BY Dr.VAN DYKE. 


White, Itchy, and Scaly Tetter of the Scalp.— The 
scalp gets itchy, tender, and covered with fine white 
scales. They form again as fast as removed. 

Pimples, Fleahworms, and Blackheads.—On the fore- 
head, cheeks, and nose. They exude a whitish sub- 
stance when aqueezed. 

Prurigo (intense itching).—Begins soon as the cloth- 
ing is removed; no eruption but that caused by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured. Call on or 
address De. VAN DYKE, No. 6 West 16th St., New 
York; or, 1321 Green St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKINGColumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x74 
7; 6x9, $87; 8x12,$60. Good Car 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,%5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 


EATERS EASILY €URED. By one 
that used it for thirteen years. Address 
Jos. A, Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 


OF Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 
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HARPE R'S 


WEERLY. 


999 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘* WEIGHING THE BABY.” 
A New Group. 
21 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cts. for Iustrated 
Catalogue of lawn 
subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, cor. 27th St., 
New York 


$3.00 for $1.00, 


EDGER 


All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO LED- 
GER charge $3.00 per year, while THE 
LEDGER costs but $1.00. 


The Lzeporr is the BEST Family Paper in the United 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing 
every week choice completed stories, an installment of 
an interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for 
old and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and 
for all classes. Special care is taken to make its tone 
uniformly chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for 
postage, and your address to 


THE LEDGER, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


the country the business, sell the 
epee’ and best hand and 
self. king printing wesses. 
new ore acknow mede. 

© sell very good press for T 


Circulars free. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


1877. 
The Most Acceptable 


Christmas Presents. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage FE'ree. 


WTHIGHING THE BABY 


The pleasantest way to make one’s friends happy 
for a whole year is to subscribe in their name for the 
forthcoming Volame of Harper's Magazine, Weexcy, 
or Bazar, which by general consent stand pre-emi- 
nent in their several departments among American 
periodicals. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resnmes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World, 


Harper’s Magazine, 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


TERMS for 1877. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year..... $4 00 
Haupen's Wreexiy, One Year..... 4 00 
Bazan, One Year..... 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollare. 

Harren’s Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Hanrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or avy two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macarine, Wrex cy, or 
Bazar will be sent gratia for every Club of Five Sus- 
sontnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $2 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid 
by the Publishers. 


Ov ENTIRE FEE to procurea — nt is $10. 
A Room 48, 156 Washington Street, Chicago. 


HOUSEHOLD 


ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


INDOW GARDENT! 
pany illustrated, devoted to t 
owers, for in-doors. Has handsome Designs of Hanging 
Baskets, Flowers, ann Parlor Decorations. $0 En 
Price $1 50 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. —Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, 
— Screens, Shrines, Rustic heey 4 charming series oO 

Easter Crosses, Stra 

he 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of wane ot of 
Housebold Art, Taste, and Fancy 
Work, Worsted Work. Work Boxes, Baskets, 
Fret Sawing, IP 
Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &c. 
Engravings. A charming gift to any friend. Price 


Work, 
Flowers, 
Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, a 


Over 800 pa 
aid. 


»—A standard book, sn- 
ture of Plants, Bulbe, and 


Paper Flowers 


w Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair. 


and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, W indow~ 
Garden Decorationa, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroider and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50. 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for Catalogue Household Book. 


vers 


46 Beekman St. New York. 


A TIMELY 


Tie BOYS 7 


A History of the Battles of the Revolution. 


By Carteton Corriy, Author of 


‘“*My Days and, Dights on the Battle-Field,” Following the Flag,” “‘ Four Years of 


Fighting,” Wimning his Way,” ‘‘ Our New Way Round the World,” &c. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


“The boys of 1876, and all succeeding generations of 
boys, will thank Mr. Charles C. Coffin, one of the most 
popular American writers for the young folks, for his 
new book, ‘The Boys of '76." It is the story of the 
American Revolutionary war, told In the supposed 
adventures of several lads who join the patriot army 
at the very commencement of the great struggle, and 
take part in all the important battles, from the flelds 
of Lexington and Concord to the final triumph at 
Yorktown. The heroes of the story have, of course, 
many adventures of their own which will note found 
in Hildreth or in Lossing’s ‘ Field Book of thé Revo- 
lution ;’ but the main part of the work, such as descrip- 
tions of the battles, and the portraits of the great men 


Copiously 


who led the people through defeat to victory, etc., is 
drawn from the best historical sources, and is in every 
respect as correct as the pages of the most pemderous 
historian could give it. The volume is profusely il- 
lustrated with wood-engravings. It can not fail to 
be popular with youngsters, who, as they gather round 
the reading table, in the long evenings now upon us, 
will follow, with breathless interest, the adventures 
of the ‘ Boys of ‘76.’ A better book could not be put 
into their hands. They will not only learn from its 
pages the history of our great struggle for freedom, 
but it will tend to deepen their love for their country, 
and quicken their devotion to liberty and the aoe 


of man.” 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


0@ Harrer & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 


the Un 


ited States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


AGENTS wanted for 


BARNES’ CENTENARY HISTORY, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
It is universally pronounced the best and most 
beautiful work of the kind published, and is having a 
sale. Apply at wha or — to the publishers, 
A. 8 ES & 


177 173 William St., N. 


WILL CARLETON’S 


Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Witt Carteton, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 59. 


The pieces are in the author’s wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well os the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Timea. 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, and contains stories 
and pictures of some of the noble and brave young 
folks of Revolutionary times.—Louisville Cowrier-Jour- 
nal, Ky. 
Homely Revolationary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—J. Evening Poat, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cy Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


A MAN 
OF A THOUSAND. 


Having disc overed, in a manner which might be con- 
sidered almost providentiat a positive cure for Con- 
sumption and all Lung Complaints, I feel it my duty 
to make it known in a practical manner by furnishing 
a sample bottle, free of charge, to all aufferers, my on! 
hope of remuneration ye the medicine wi 
perform all I claim for it 
choicest herbal product» and perfectly safe. Sent M 
Express. Address at once, Dr. O. PHELPS BROW 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


the 
Magnificent new combination 
of THE ILLUSTRATED 


agents wi 


rticulars at once. 
AS. CLUCAS & CO. 


‘ Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
§ testimonials received. Termes li . Partica- 
lare free. Jd. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


END 10 cTs. for “ Belle of Chic 


Agents 
wanted at #2 per hour. A Box #6, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, 


Splendid Holiday Novelties! New Year's Stories, 
New Year's Presents, New Year's Pictures, New Year's 
Music, New Year’s Cabinet Gems, New Year's Chromos, 
New Year’ 8 Poetry, New Year’s Chromo Bookmarks, 
New Year's Household, New Year's Fashions, New 
Year’s Greetings, and other Holiday Novelties, with 
rare Literary Gems and Full-size Patterna, in the Splen- 
did Holiday January Number of MonTitY 
Ma@azine, 25cts., post free. Yearly, $3,with a Splendid 
Premium. Do not fail to see or send for the Janua 
Namber, with the beautiful Cabinet and Artistic Oi) 
Chromos; worth severs' times the cost of the Maga- 
zine. Soild every where. 


* AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


ENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


- sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 34 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELBOW WAX ADELER’S NEW 
BOOK, Outslla any book 
in the market. “~; ndidly illustrated with many hu- 
merous drawings. Will sell at sight. Best commissions. 
Agents wanted in eve —— Terms and circulars 
free. J. M. Stovpart , 123 Chestnut St., Phila. 


a day sure made b Agente selling 
& Chromo Carda. 125 ‘samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85¢. Llustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. it’ 


BUF ‘0 S SONS, BOSTON. Eetab'd 1530. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


CH” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either af them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e ingredients are of the | lished. For 


| AX AGENT is wanted in every coynty of the U nited 
States to sell the most popular book ever pub- 
articulars, address INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 407 North 4th St, St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the “known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta. 


For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chic ago. 


5 A MONTH TO LIVE AGENTS ¢ selling our 
Letter Book. No press or water used. Sam- 

le co 

EX 


y worth $3 00 free. Send stamp for circular. 
CO., 99 Madison St. 
and (132) Dearborn St., 


hicago. 
( made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 18 t new 
LNINGTON, 
ILL. CATALOGUE of articles ‘for 
free. & Boston Novetty Co., Masa. AGEN TS 


8552 877 4 A Week to A 


P. O. VIC 


ta Samples. FREE. 
Y, Augusta, Maine. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


AUTIFUL invention for marking Clahing 
and printing Cards,4éc. An articie that every- 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
amusing and the y $2 


tnatrwct 

1S) at 
Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 
Sac here by mail free. Acents wanted 


40 Fort Hill 8q, Boston 


OFFICIAL PRESS: 


BUSINESS MAN, to be succesaful, 

have one, for doing his own printing and ~ whey 
Kt will pay for itself over and over again. Jt is st 
and strong in construction; beautiful in design and 
finish; easy and rapid in operation. Print 3x4 
to Szl2 in. Cost §7 to Send Se stamp for I llua- 


GOLDING & CO. 6q. 


PEARL 
PRINTING PRESs. 


Rotary Foot or Steam Power. 
From new and ¢ rns. For printing 
cards, jillheads, labels, statements, 
@has no superior. Medai awarded at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and recommended by the 
Judges over ali others for “ Simplicity, Compact- 

ity of 


and Base of Kun- 


S000 cards an hour: W. C. Cannon, Card Prin- 


tw in wee. Presses from to 
S40. Sizes, 223 im. tw inches. Send 
wt of Presses, Tools, 
&cO., 
Manufac're. Fort 8q., Bosto” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. n 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuaries Caretron Corrtin, Author 
of “‘My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” * Fol- 
lowing the Fla psig Four Years of Fighting,” “ Win- 
ning his Way, “Our New W ay Round the World,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Crem. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanguished, “The Squire's Legucy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

IV, 

AUTENRIETH'’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. A 
Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Sctools and Col- 
leves. From the German of Dr. Grore Arten- 
nietu, Rector of the Gymnasium at eg 
Translated, with Additions and Cortections 
Rowerr Keer,” Ph.D. 12mo, Paper, $1 00; Clot, 
$i Half Bound, $2 00. 

Vv. 

COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samus. Tartorg 
riper. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume, Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, VI. 


A LONG TIME AGO. ANovel By Mera Onexn. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. vin. 


MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA. 
CLES. Not aw uno & Societatse Jesu. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Vill. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
a ustrations. Svo, Paper, 85 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 

1 50. 


IX. 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Etror. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Pops- 
lar Edition iu one volume, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


& 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American ores By Rev. Tuxopoks 
D. W ootaey, P. Banwann, LL.D. 
Hon. Davw A. W A. w ALKER: 
Prof. T. Steaay Horr: Prof. G. 


Epwarp ATkinson: Prof, Turopore Epwin 
P. Prof. W. H. Beewer: Law- 
The Rev. Joun F. Huxsr, D.D.: 


Vaveunan ArsTIN M. S. 8. 
Conant: H. and Cuanses 
Baacr. Svo, Cloth, 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


XI. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wiixm 
Corums, Anthor of “The Woman in White,” 
* Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 

50. 


EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evcarne Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jesuits.—Ecu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenvts. 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Domiuic and the In- 
—_—* —The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 

burch. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00. 


gw” Haeree & Broruens will aend either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


Haurer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ‘Square, N. N. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to tune ; falle down, rises, walke., 


c. 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce « 
, Price to 15 ct*. 
Mailed, Address 
EV ‘TRIC AND LTY CO , 39 
Ann St., New York, Dox 461 


A WEONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One — 


free. Address J. BRON SON, Detroit, "lic 


‘NCLOSE st'mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters H'se, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for Cs Card Articles : as published in Chr. Times. 


I OV E AND MONEY Great secrete sent free by 
4 Tux Uston | Punt ISHING Co., Ne wark, N. J. 


A DIES can make a day | in their own ‘city or 

town. Address E LLIS G CO..W allbam, Mars, 

4 GOOD BU SINESS IS INSURED to an enter 4 

ing man, by addressing Box 2 ¥3, Philadelphia 

RESS,T and 9 Co lors Printing Ink, 50c. Printe 

beautifully . Address Chas. Barritt, Tarrytown, N. N.Y. 
200 A Month. Outfit worth $1 free to Agente 

Excel. Mfg, Co., 151 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, 
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.. NOTICE 
= GERMANS 
| WE MUST 
GO BACK TO 


| GERMANY To 
1GET FAIR PLAY 
AND 


JUSTICE. 


- 
. 


UNCLE SAM PUT IN HIS “BIER.” 
Herr O. O. Noopie-porrer. “But even this, considering the indifference of the American Peo- 
ple for fairness and justice, will only serve as a funeral discourse over the grave of the Republic! 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK. 


roadwat 13 35°91 


W.C.Coup MANAGER. 


STABLE BLANKETS 


(Indestructible) $1 26 to $7 50. 


Dress Blankets, fashionable colors, $3 50 to $17 00; 
Truck Blankets, immense variety, from $3 50; Leather 
Top Buggies, $1 25, Phaetons, Rockaways, &c. Har- 
ness, every description, $11 to $200. Buffalo, Wolf, and 
Bear Robes, $6 to $40. Elegant Sleighs, $25 to $10v. 
JOHN MOORE, 57 Warren Street, N. Y. 


LITTELL'S 


LIVING AGE. 


Extra Offers for 1877, 


&c. 
See the prospectus on the inside 
of this paper. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


» DRESSING CASES. DESKS. FOEOS. DIS- 
“PATCH BOXES. JEWEL CASES. GLOVE AND 
HANDKERCHIEF CASES. TRAVELING BAGS. . 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY.4 GRAHAM. 

19 MAIDEN LANE. 20 and 22 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


EUGENE LAWRENCE'S 


Historical Studies, 


Historical Studies. By Lawrence. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of 
Reme.—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jes. 
uits.—Ecumenical Councils —The Vaudois.— 
The Huguenots.—The Church of Jerusalem.— 
Dominic and the Inquisition. —The Conqgucst 
of Ireland—The Greek Church. §8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 

& Beorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


‘UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


847 BROADWAY. 
PECK & SNYDER'S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


The best Skate inthe world. An Sppsopeiate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose rome for descriptive circular, with 
prices, to PECK &4 SNYDER,M’f’s,126 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 


ce Ask for ALLCOCKS and obtain them, 
and so avold miserable JM/7'ATIONS. 


B. BRANDRETH, Pres't, 
Office 204 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
t@” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 
material for making 12 ET Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G.S. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly. 


First Premium 
Awarded by 

Exposition to 


ij The best article for Clean- 
| ing & Polishing Silverware, 
bs}! liousehold Utensils, &c. 


| COFFIN, REDING- 
\ re TON, & CO. 
No.9 Gold St., W.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


t#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


A 
265 BROADWAY. 


FOR ESTIMATES.<— 


JOSEPH &6ILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hexny Hor, Acent, 91 Johm St., N. 


BOSS PRINTING PRESS. 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Tableand Roller. War- 
ranted to give satiefacion. Price, $1 50; 


} logue of Sporting and Novelty Goods. 
WILLIAMS & ‘ROCKETT, 91 Duane St., New York. 


DIOR’S rer saic by all Druggists. 
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“What is the meaning of this in the Wash 
Speak, and let the worst be known.”’, 
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VAS 


MORE. 
ington shop windows, and so near Christmas ? 


The New York 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Daily and Weekly. 


DAILY.—89 Per Year; #4 50 for Six 
Months; 75 Cents for One Month. 
WEEKLY.—$1 Per Vear; 50 cents for 

Six Months. 


AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 


WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 


The WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER is 
in and is specially prepared to cir- 
culate among that vast class of readers throughout the 
country who are unable, either from lack of means, or 
time, or mail facilities, to read a daily paper. To this 
class of persons we present a ew in the WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL adapted to their wants, and at a price 
within the reach of all. 

In addition to roae features of the WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, such as the Agricul- 
tural and Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, 
Finance, Produce, and Live Stock, lt will contain, in a 
selected and condensed form, all the News, Miscellany, 
Editoriale, and prominent features of the DAILY COM- 
MERCIAL ADVERTISER. Every effort will be used 
to make it the best Family Newspaper published in 
this country. Send for specimen copies, posters, &c. 
All letters should be directed to 

HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
No. 126 Fulton Street, New York City. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


Have been awarded by the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, upon the w#animous recom- 
mendation of the Judges of Group No. XX V., the 


FIRST MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD. 


For all Essential Qualities in 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The DECKER BROTHERS.are thus acknowl- 
edged to be at the Aead of the Piano manufac- 
turers of the United States. Purity and Sym- 
PATHY of tone have long since been recognized 
qualities specially characteristic of the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments, and now that they are 
also placed officially in the first rank for all 
qualities essential to a perfect Piano, such as 
“power and evenness of tone,” “ precision and 
elasticity of touch,” “ great excellence of work- 
manship,” &c., &c., they can justly claim to have 
achieved the greatest triumph in the art of Piano 
manufacture, and to have attained the enzviad/e 
distinction of making the 


MOST PERFECT PIANO KNOWN. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
_No. 33 UNION §QUARE, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all Sizes and prices. Pictwres Illus- 
trating every subject for parlor entertainment and pub- 
lic exhibitions. well on amall capital. 74-page 
Catalogue free. Centennial Medal and Diploma awarded 
to McALLISTER, M’t'g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Fire of All at Centennial, Iland and Self-Jnking. 
peo Save money! Do 
Prin ting. more advertising 


— 4 Press for earda, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 


rizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 
have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in «mal! jobs. 


BO YS have fun 
‘very fast at etc. 

toMin, KELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conn 


TIFFANY & Co. 


4 UNION SQUARE, 


New York, 
Have the largest and 
most varied stock of 


goods suitable for HOLI- 
DAY GIFTS that they 
have evershown, includ- 
ing full lines of all their 
own manufactures, re-- 
cently displayed at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 
together with many nov- 
elties from abroad. 
Diamonds, Watches, 
Sterling Silver and fine 
Electro- Plated Ware, 
French, Englishand Ro- 
man Jewelry, Bronzes, 
Polished Brass, Artistic 
and useful Pottery, and 
Table Glass. Special care 
has been taken to have 
the assortment of MOD- 
ERATE PRICED GOODS 


unusually large. 


For the convenience of 
patrons who do not in- 
tend to visit New York, 
on application, careful se- 
lections of articles will 
be sent for approval, and 
full information given to 
assist in making selec- 
tions. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE . 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Haxrer’s Magazine, Weexry, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, Wrenry, or 
Bazan will be supplied qratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsoninerns at $4 00 cach, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postage free. 


Teams ror Apventisine Hanren's anv 
Hauren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside lage, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘MARY STUART AND RIZZI10O.” 

Tue historical event which suggested the paint- 
ing from which the aboye engraving has been 
made is without question familiar to all our read- 
ers; yet it is probable that few save the close 
students of English history have ever observed 
the immense influence that was wielded over the 
life of the Seottish queen by the Italian adven 
turer, or to what an extent her tragic fate was 
the result of his machinations. Ruzz1o is com 
monly regarded as the lover of Mary STUART, 
who expiated his crime almost at the feet of his 
royal mistress, murdered by the dagger of an en- 
raged hushand. Yet, according tothe latest his 
torical authorities, this view of the matter is 
proved to be false, and Rizzio appears before us 
no longer as a sentimental musician enamored of 
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“MARY STUART'S 


a beautiful queen, but as a secret emissary from 
the papal court at Rome. 

It was on the 19th of August, 1561, an 
‘the thickest mist and most drenching rat 
remembered ever to have seen.” that Maal 
AkT landed on the shore of Scotland. It was 
turbulent kingdom to whieh she had Come * baat 
one that, nevertheleas, accorded her a cordial wel- 
come. Her reign began auspiciously. The Ref- 
ormation claimed to have rece “ony the sanction 
of the Scottish Parliament, and if Mary did not 
formally acknowledge the clainy, ie Was at least 
content to leave affairs as she found them, stipu- 
lating only for liberty to use her own religion. 
lt is certain that she surrounded herself with 
Protestant advisers, her chief 
illegitimate brother, Jawgs Srvart, whgm she 
soon afterward ereated Earl of Murray, an eble, 


minister béing her 


FIRST MEETING WITH RIZZIO."—[{From a Parstixe py Davin Neat. |} 


though ambitious, minister. So the nation 
> in tolerable peace, trusting Murray rath 
r than in Mary, and suffering her mass, though 
always under protest, =i) long iis she suffers her 
self to be guided by his counsels 

suit of this kind of compromise the Catholic 
Church soon became impatient. And although 
there was no papal legate at the court of Edin- 
burgh, Rome did not lack for envoys; and, 
cording to our most trustworthy historians, the 
chief among these was the Italian, Davin Riz 
zio. “ There is now no doubt whatever,” saves 
Mr. Mackenzir, “ that he was a papal agent in th 
pay and confidence of the Vatican, and nu 
stant correspondence with his emplovers on th 
hanks of the Tiber.” 

Rizzo fitst appeared at the 
in company with the embassador 


COT 


court of Scotland 


from Savoy, 


iid represented himself simply as a musician. 
His abilities and faithfulness soon won him pro- 


motion at the hands of Mary Srvuarr. At first 
he receives the office of valet de chambre, and 
afterward becomes her private secretary. In this 


position he conducts all her private and secret 
correspondence, and becomes eventually the pow. 
er behind the throne greater even than the throne 

elf, usurping at last the very government. Fi. 
nally there becomes an outer and an inner court. 
James, Earl of Murray, is, indeed, the queen's 
Prime Minister, but this unknown adventurer 
from Piedmont is virtually her Secretary for For- 
cign Affairs, and also her most confidential ad- 
vise! 

Kizzi@® first task is to secure the dismissal of 
th: Earl of Murray—not an easy one, truly, but 
fully within the power of his intriguing art. Who 
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assistance fails to arrive, and the 


behind the throne: he sits upon it. The 


*venturer. In the mean while Rurzzio'’s 
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so fitting to come between brother and 
Sister as a husband? Queen Mary 
shall be married: it is time she laid 
aside her widow’s weeds. And who so 
fitting to become her husband as Lord 
Darniey, the only person who, upon the 
death of Queen Exizapern, can rival 
“at's claim to the throne of England. 
The young couple are brought together ; 
they meet first at Wemyss Castle, by the 
Firth of Forth. It is apparently a case 
of “love at first sight.” “He is the 
handsomest and best-proportioned long 
man,’ says Mary, “I have evgpseen.” 
® Every thing’ now goes forward as 
Kizz10 and the papal court would have 
it. . The Protestant interest takes fire, 
for Darxitry is a Catholic. The ex- 
citement is not less furious in England 
than in Scotland, for the nation has 
little hope ngw that Queen 
will ever tgke a husband, and in ab- 
cence of | heirs, the throne of the 
united kingdom will fall into the hands 
of this Catholic couple. Lord Murray 
sees the end of all this from the begin- 
ning. Neither Manry’s tears nor her 
threats—and she uses both with a wom- 
consummate skill—can wring from 
him an approval of the marriage. But, 
onthe other hand, all his earnest pro- 
tests are powerk «= to hinder it. Oppo- 
sition only adds fuel to the flame. And 
Rizzio is at her side to remove every 
obstacle and clear the way. It was 
Rizz10 who arranged for the first meet- 
ing between Mary and Darn ey, and it 
is he who affects such a liking for the 
young lord that he actually secures per- 
mission to share his bed with him. He 
also undertakes to secure the Pope’s 
dispensation, for Mary and DarsNLey 
ure cousins. While negotiations are 
still pending, and the envoy is on his 
way to the court of Rome, R1zzio fits up 
& private room*in the palace, where the 
marriage ceremony is clandestinely per- 
formed ; for the papal benediction, it 
appears, is needed not to hallow the 
marriage tie, but only to give it respect- 
ability before the public. Thus Rizzo 
has not exceeded his instructions. 
There are no delays at the court of 
Rome. As fast as wind and wave can 
carry him, the messenger comes back 
with the promised dispensation. The 
marriage is repeated in public; but 
when the herald proclaims that Henry, 
Earl of Ross and Albany,‘is hereafter 
King of Scotland, the crowd receives the 
proclamation in sullen silence; not even 
the money liberally distributed among 
them can awaken the least enthusiasm. 
Lord Mrrray has done his best to pre- 
vent the marriage, and failed. Now he 
raises the standard of rebellion ; but he 
is no match for, the crafty Italian. 
The Scots are slow to follow hin, for- 


autumi of the same vear finds him and 
his retainers fleecing across the border 
into England. 

The Italian singer is no longer a power 


public paperand public coins are issued 
in the name of Hexry and Mary; then 
the public seal is given to Rizzro, and 
with his own hand he signs and stamps 
the official papers for the king. There 
is no access to Mary but through Rizzo; 
he who would gain the ear of the one 
must buy the favor of the other. Honor 
after honor is heaped upon him. The 
poor strolling minstrel outvies in wealth 
the richest noble of hereditary rank and 
hereditary estates. It is no secret that 
the excellent Murray is to be attainted, 
and his lands given to this Italian ad- 


demeanor undergoes a change: he who 
cringed in his poverty bears his prosperi- 
ty with intolerable hanghtiness. He re- 
bukes the queen herself with sharp in- 
solence, and she bears it with greater 
patience than do her nobles. Wise ad- 
visers counsel him to be cautious; but, 
secure in his royal mistress’s favor, he 
takes but little notice of the advice. He 
is even frequently closeted with her late 
at night. The king, on the contrary, 
finds the door barred; he knows that 
Rizzio is admitted, while he himeelf is 
out. 

The scandals that grew out of these 
facts may easily be imagined; but un- 
questionably they were false. 
was not a man ty entertain passion or to 
inspire it.. His power over Mary was 
only that of a Jesuit father over an 
obedient child. To her, Kizzio was the 
Pope in person; he carried the papal 
benediction with him, and repre<ented 
the religion under which she had been 
educated. But the intimacy between 
them could naturally be used as a pre 
text for inspiring Darxiery with furious jealousy ; 
and the opportunity was not lost by intriguing 
nobles who had resolved, if possible, to put an 
end to the insolent authority by which they were 
controlled. 

It is Saturday night, March 9, 1566—the last 


that Rrzzro is to spend on eart® Queen Mary 


is in her boudoir in the Holyrood Palace. Supper 
is laid upon the table. Two or three friends are 
present, among them the Countess of Argvle, sistc: 
of Mornay. Ry7z10 is there, of course. The com- 
pany aré in high glee, and the Italian merriest 
ofthem‘all. The Parliament has been convened, 
and the Catholic bishops and abbots have taken 


4 


their seats in it once more. -Mary has promised At the same time the tapestry is thrown back. 
to do some good “anent the auld religion.” and It discloses the gaunt and ghostly visage of Lord 
the first day's work promises well. By her per- Ruravey. He has risen from a sick-bed to con- 
sonal presence she has carried on this eventful  summate a gl&stly crime, and looks more like a 
Saturday the bill for the attainder of Mrrray,! ghost than a man. The queen demands the 
despite “ great reasoning and opposition.” Mur- 
RAY'S great estates are ready to drop into R1zz10's 
outstretched palm. All goes well, and no one \othing.” Rcruves, unawed, cries to Rizzio to 
dreams of the mine prepared and ready for ex- orth. The meafiing of his words is un- 
plosion., mistakable. The queen, brave but defenseless, 

Suddenly DarNniey enters through a secret door | springs to her feet and instinctively throws her- 
which leads from his own room below—an unex- | self before the Italian. The coward Rizzo as 
pected and unwelcome visitor. He throws him- instinctively casts himself behind her. Her com- 
self by Many’s side, and salutes her with a kiss. panions, recovering from their astonishment, at- 


ler manner, mutters below his breath, “ It is 


~ 


meaning of the intrusion. Darn try, awed by | 


Kits 


if 
J 


tack Retuvey, and make an attempt to thrust | save me! Justice! Mjadead ma 
In that moment his confederates ap- | a ery for merev—“>p@r life 1” 
The room is filled with armed men. One| It was intended to 
holds a pistol to Mary’s breast. 
the wretched Italian. 
the queen’s dress. 


him unt! 
at least 


A second seizes ' try him, and hang hi 


He clings convulsively to | of law. But a disturOis heard jin 
Fatponsipr bends back his below. There is a ff 
little finger till he shrieks with pain and lets go | Grorar Dovaras has 
DaRNLEY, with a coward’s courage, from DarsLry’s scabt 
A rope is flung about Rizz1o’s | the unhappy Italian’ $¥ith the w. 
body—the rope that had been provided to ‘hang is from the king.” 

He is dragged from the room, catch- | whole fierce crew we 
ing hopelessly at Mary's bed as he passes it. | 
His last words are a cry for help borne back from | six wounds were coU0%#on hhy per 
“Madame, madame! save me, | 


the ki 
He plun 


hent 
him | 
upon a mangled wolf."Be next me 
The assassins have Face to)sp 
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Paintinc By Girarp. | 


idead man!” She is slow to believe 
life!’ 


him until morning, 


Then | in the queen’s presence. 


sit and repine when hope is left, and if Rizz1o 
be living, she has hope of rescue. ; 
maid to ascertain what has become of him. The 
‘maid brings back the fearful tidings—he is dead. 
“T have seen him myself,” she says. It was aft- 
erward remembered against the unhappy queen 
that with strange fortitude she dried her eyes, 
saving, with marvelous calmness, “ No more tears ; 
I will think upon a revenge.” It was remember- 

next morning fifty- | ed too that in the fever of that terrible moment 
on hk person. | she uttered the ominous words to her brutal hus- 

e to)spill no blood | band: “ You have taken your last of me and your 


Bheard in the court 
‘enue. In the mé/fe 
the king’s dagger | 
Hé plunges it into 
mth the words, “ This 
nent more and the 
him like hounds 


what she dreads; but she is not the woman to | 


She sends a’ 


| 


'gome man with a graceful and refined figu 


farewell. I shall never rest till I give you as sor- 
rowful heart as I have at this present.” This 
murder was the first of the series of tragic events 
which followed in quick succession until the hour 
when Mary Srcart mounted the steps to the 
sea ffold. 
In regard to Mr. Neat’s picture, the objection 
has been raised that he has made Rizzto a hend- 


while history states that he was a mean-looking 
Italian, though possessing great ability and many 
accomplishments. But the artist probably had 
some good reason for this departure from his- 
torical verity. Some criticism on other points 


iit 
sheet? 
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thet 


| having been made, our readers will be interested 


in the following extract from a letter written by 
the artist to a friend in this country: 


‘You will observe by the German criticisms that the 
«ame vulgar ideas prevail here as did every where else, 
respecting the Queen of Scots, before the publi ation 
of the works of Mr. Frorps. It is very evident that 
she was not more depraved than any lady of her time 
and brilliant position, educated at auch a court as that 
of Franotw L, and it would be very unfair to jadge her 
hy the standard of to-day. There is no evidence that 
7710 was her lover; in fact, the newest authority we 
pag shows that it was positively not so. He was 


sine a talented fellow who had great influence upon 
her fut f course accidentally. The moment she met 


urning-point in her career; as from that 


moment her misfortunes commenced—you 
see I have clothed him in black—not through 
him, as her enemies simply caught him up as 
a pretense for her destruction, as they would 
have done with any other who had happened 
to fall in their way. 

“It always seemed to me that it would be 
vulgar in the extreme to represent them 
lovers meeting for the first time, and my 
idea, if possible, was more to show that the 
queen had an instinctive feeling or presenti- 
ment of coming evil. This was the particu- 
lnr idea which so favorably inclined Priory 
to. the composition when I laid it before him ; 
avd you will acknowledge that, from an 
wethetical point of view, if I have succeeded 
in accomplishing what 1 endeavored to do, 
the picture has a deeper meaning and a more 
lnating interest than could possibly be give 
it by the other common and uphistorical 
idea. 

“The group upon the staircase are not 
only to balance the principal group in color, 
but being occupied in conversation, perlinys 
of a frivolous character, they present a nec: s- 
sary contrast to the earnest scene whic! is 
passing before them, withont, however, thei: 
attention thus far being called go it. 

** Regarding the costumes, I Wit) only ea, 
that I pride myself upon being exceeding!) 
careful upon such matters. You can, there- 
fore, rest aseured that they are perfectly iu 
keeping with the scene and period they rep- 
resent. Recurding the architecture and oth- 
er appointments, many, perhaps, who have 
not thoroughly studied such matters might 
be inclined to charge me with an anachro- 
nism against the traditions of Holyrood and 
Scottish architecture in general. I thong!lit 
carefully of all this beforehand, and carricd 
out my determination, as von will perceive, 
to give the whole a more decided Renais- 
eance character rather than a Gothic one, 
which is the pop»lar idea, probably owing to 
the old Gothic abbey adjoining the castle, 
the roome shown as Mary Stvarr's, 
where she probably never was. I never let 
myself be influenced by any thing but my 
own convictions, formed from the seateent 
have made. That part of Holyrood exists 
no more, being destroyed by fire before the 
time of Cuarces |. of England, who com- 
menced repairs upon it, and a part of the 

resent castie Or palace now shown was re- 

uilt by Cromwett, and completed in the 
time of Cuaries Il. At the time of Mary 
Stuart and Evrzauetu domestic architect- 
ure in England was predominantly of the 
Renaissance style. In fact, it was thorongh- 
ly so before Henry VIIL, Exvizanetn’s ta- 
ther’s time. It would be easy to imagine 
that, after having been so long the fashion 
in England, without mentioning Italy and 
France, where nothing else was known at 
the time, that a touch of Renaissance had 
aleo reached Edinburgh, as at the time of 
Mary Stuart's father the relations were 
very intimate with the court of France, and 
the communication more frequent than even 
with England. I find in a series of letters 
published by a French traveler of the time 
who visited the court of Holyroed that ‘Seot 
land was a dreary snd uncultivated land’ 
that ia, barbarons in manners and the arts 
*with the exception of Holyrood, which he 
describes as an ‘ Oasis in the desert: and he 
expresses his joy at having found a bit wf 

rauce—of Paris; that is, the Paris or France 
of Franois L, the great enltivator of. the 
Renaissance architecture, Manners, 
toms (for there were Renaissance manners 
and ways of talking and walking), from 
whose court the gay Queen of Scots came, 
and of which she was a fair representative, 
traneplanted to the uncongenial clime of 
Scotland, where it was natural for ber te en- 
deavor to surround herself with memories ot 
the happy days of her youth which she sv 
much enjoyed to call to her thoughts.’ 


TWO HAIRS. 

AND so you never heard how the love 
affair between Rov Lightharte and Cyn 
thia Queen ended’ I thought you knew 
all about it; but now I remember vou 
went abroad that summer, and my letter 
containing the particulars never reached 
you. 

Well, if you care to hear the story 
now, I don’t mind being story-teller for 
an hour or so. Take that rocker—- 
there’s a fan on the table beside you; | 
never use them myself; don’t believe in 
them for cooling purposes, and wouldn't 
care if the Spanish women had the whole 
lot of "°em—and hand me my stocking 
basket. I'll darn while I spin my yarn— 
which is a rhyme, and a much better one 
than some of our new-fangled poets are 
fond of making, or trying to make. 

You see, Cynthia Queen, or “ Queen 
Cynthia,” as we schvool-girls named her, 
was a mighty high-strung girl, proud and 
honorable, but bad-tempered, and rather 
apt to take advantage of the title we had 
given her and be a little domineering 
on occasions, Wasn't she handsome, 
though! Tall, finely formed, with the 
darkest hair I ever saw, braided in a 
broad coronet at the back of her head, 
and eves just as dark, and only wanting 
more depth to be perfectly beautiful. 
And then her skin—such a clear, warm 
brown! There’s nothing ever seen like 
it nowadays, when blondes and brunettes 
all powder alike—the silly things! 

We weren't a bit surprised when Roy 
Lightharte fell M love wittrTier, t yigh 
he wasn’t as gid by a year or two, 
not quite asAall. He was a good-look- 
ing fellow, with brown hair that curled 
in summer, and waved all the rest of the 
time, bright, restless, hazel eves, a woman. 
ish mouth, and a rather weak chin. He 
seemed perfectly daft about Cynthia at first, and 
was forever wandering through the woods with 
her. or lying at her feet, gazing up in her face as 
though she were an angel straight from the skies, 
or accompanying himself on the piano in a pret- 
ty. careless way while he sang—he had a nice, 
tender, love-songy voice—“ Queen of my soul,” 
and “ Starry eyes,” and “ Shine out, fair Cynthia,” 
and all that ‘sort of thing. The bouquets he 
brought or sent her—and they numbered three 
a day—were always made of crimson and yellow 
flowers, “crimson and gold being the only colors 
a nut-brown queen should wear,” he said; and 
so every night Cynthia wore a crimson flower in 
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